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CHAPTER Ix. 
“Was ever passion crossed like mine? 
To rend my breast and break my rest 
A thousand thousund ills combine ; 
Absence wounds me, fear surrounds me. 
Was ever passion crossed like mine ? 

Ir would have been a relief to Lady Elgiva had 
‘any human form presented itself to her anxious eyes 
‘in that moment of despairing alarm. Even the hated 
guest at her father’s castle would scarcely have been 
unwelcome when life seemed to hang on moments, 
and her preserver’s spirit was trembling in its frame 
as if a breath would dissolve the union between body 
‘and soul, 

But the approaching stranger was by no means cal- 
culated to inspire alarm, even had there been no ab- 
sorbing interest to erush such weakness, Young and 
of decidedly prepossessing though somewhat gloomy 
aspect, the gaze he fixed on Elgiva was rather one of 
respectful sympathy than any sinister expression, and, 
albeit she could guess in an instant that he belonged 
to the dreaded gipsy tribe that had been so fatal to 
her race, sie couid uot pause or hesitate in her appeal 
for succour. 

“You called for some help, I think, lady? The 
voice came from here,” said the young man, instinc- 
tively doffing the kind of brigand cap which he wore 
as he marked the rich dress and high-bred air of the 
fair creature he addressed. 

“Yes, yes ; only I fear you can do but little. See, 
there has been an accident, and he is dying!” burst 
from her overcharged heart with a groan of agony. 

Bertie, for it was the true though hopeless lover of 
Lena Farina who had answered Elgiva’s cries, hastily 
advanced in the direction indicated by that despair- 





[THE LIKENESS.] 
ing look, and in a moment was kneeling by the pros- 
trate form of the sufferer, 

“Good Heaven! It is Juan!” he exclaimed as he 
gazed on the pallid features, “Lady, how came 
this ?” he continued, almost fiercely, turning to the 
trembling girl who stood at his side. 

“Tt was a stray shot,” she faltered; “and, alas! he 
saved my life, and I fear lost hisown. But he is not 
dead—say he is not dead!” she gasped, in agony. 

Bertie stooped again and listened to the pulsation 
of his old comrade’s heart, while Elgiva almost 
shrieked aloud with the terror that made a moment’s 
suspense seem hours, 

“No, I trust not. I can hear the beating of his 
heart, but it is like a babe’s,” returned the young man, 
gravely. “He must not be left here to die like a 
wounded deer. I will fetch some of our people to 
carry him to the camp. ‘There are those who love 
and will tend him there.” 

Elgiva flushed painfully and a strange pang shot 
through her heart at the words. 

“Ts he a——” 

She paused, fearful of the next word that trembled 
on her lips. 

“Gipsy!” returned Bertie, bitterly. “ Yes, lady, 
he is of our despised race. Leave him to our care. 
e can matter little to you whether he should live or 

ie.” 

“Do you think me so heartless?” she replied, re- 
proachfully. ** No, he shall be conveyed to the castle, 
and the best advice procured at once, if we can but 
revive him sufficiently. Oh! if some one else would 
but come!” she groaned, clasping her hands in tearful 
agony. 

Bertie drew out a small straw-covered bottle from 
his pocket, and held it to the sufferer’s lips. 

“ It was brought from another land,” he said, depre- 
catingly, “and is of rare use in such a case as this. 
Lady, there are seasons when even the outcast gipsy 
has to suffer and defend life and limb, and in one of 
those I obtained this cordial.” 

The drops moistened slowly and cautiously the 
sufferer’s pale lips, but by degrees even Elgiva could 





perceive that the heart beat more freely, and that 
some shade of life hue was returning to the face. 

“ See,” she exclaimed, eagerly, “he revives. Ohf 
if I could but find some one to help, we could make 
a litter of these fallen boughs to carry him to the 
castle. Hark! I hear a step,” she almost screamed; 
joyfully. 

The next instant she was darting like a gazelle in 
the direction of the sounds. 

The rustle perhaps revived the sufferer, for he 
opened his eyes languidly and looked around. 

“Where is she? Has she left me?” he gasped, 
sadly. 
“No,” was the somewhat bitter reply ; “no, but it 
can matter little to you, Juan,” came in a suppressed 
tone from his lips. 

Ere he could add more the girl again stood at his 
side. 

“ Yes, yes; it isone of the keepers. See, there is 
abroad bough. We can lay him on it,” she went on, 
eagerly. “I will give him this to cover him.” 

Hastily snatching off her rich velvet mantle, she 
threw it on {9 roagsive bough she had detected, and 
inade a pillow of zie fur collar that had completed 
ler costume. 

“My lady! You get vovr death,” remonstrated 
the keeper. ‘Lei me give tim a jacket; it will do 
well enough.” 

“No. no; Iam warm, quite warm. Only be quick,” 
she urged, anxiously. 

The two men, with her aid and superintendence, 
managed to lift the wounded man on the litter thus 
contrived, and Elgiva walked at the head, whispering 
words of sympathy and comfort as there seemed a 
chance of their being understood, till they came within 
sight of the castle. 

“Lady,” said Bertie, suddenly, “I value not my 
life as I do duty and good faith; but you know well 
it is certain peril for one of our race to go near your 
father’s abode, Am I to proceed at the risk of what 
is worse than death to us ?” 

“T will guarantee your safety,” returned Elgiva, 
loftily. “My word is suflicient to secure it. If you 
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do not leave my home in freedom I will not enter 
there—I, the heiress of this domain.” 

“Noble heart, noble heart!” said the gipsy, fer- 
or “T will trust you—yes, were the danger ten- 

old.” 

The little cavalcade quickened its pace tillitreached 
the side portal of the castle, 

“One moment,” exclaimed Elgiva, disappearing 
within the building. “I will return in a second.” 

She well nigh kept her word, for ere the bearers of 
the sufferer could decide as to their best mode of con- 
veying him from his rude litter she reappeared with 

two men carrying a sofa, on which, by her orders, 
Juan was gently lifted, then carefully borne within 
the noble walls of Chetwode, either for life or death, 

“ He shall be cared for,’’ were her hasty words to 
Bertie, “ and you shall have news of his state if you 
will tell me how to forward it.” 

“Oh, the tidings will fly, never fear, lady,” said 
the young man, half ecornfully, “Perlaps we may 
meet again.” 

In an instant he had bounded off and was out of 
sight, while Lady Eigiva re-entered the mansion with 
a look on her sweet face that had never yet been seen 
on those young features, 

7 * « * 

“ Elgiva, am I dreaming, or have you suddeuly gone 
mad ?” said Count Arnheim as bis daughter ly 
entered his apartments some hour or two after. “Can 
it be possible that my daughter, my heiress, has for- 
gotten her rank, her woman's fame, ber duty to her 
father, and actually introduced a disgraceful vagrant 
into my castle—one, too who has apparently dared to 
lift his presumptuous eyes to my daughter? Has 
this been accurately reported to me, Lady Elgiva?” 

The old nobleman looked on his fair dhild as if she 
was a criminal waiting for seutence. But the girl 
was either too proud or too engrossed with suffering 
to betray any alarm or even submission #t the storm 
which threatened her. 

“No, my lord,” she replied, calmly ; “ you have not 
had an accurate report of what has taken place, nor 
has your daughter forgotten in one shadowof degree 
her sex or station. 1 presume it is from thepresump- 
tuous guest who has intruded himself on wy attention 
you have had this garbled account of the dreadful gisk | 
he has himself been the cause through his blind folly, 
If it had not been for the noble courage of the unfor- 
tunate sufferer whom I have just left, my life would 
have been a sacrifice to Prince Charles's tage of stu- 
pidity, I cannot tell which ; and even mow, ee 
of all my efforts, it is very probable that the of 
a fellow creature is on his head. 2t was toask you 
to exert your utmost efforts to prove your 
to my preserver that I have come here. 
well to send for advice to London, my lord, or should 
we wait to see the success of Doctor Llewyn’s treat- 
ment?” 

The count was literally aghast. He had antici- 
pated tears, confession, promises, but this unexpected 
turn of affairs fairly bewildered his brain. 

“Elgiva,” he gasped, “this hardened insolence-——” 

“Stop, my lord,” she said, placing her small hand 
on his lips, “do not say what may bring discord and 
sorrow between us. I am too much your child not 
to inherit your spirit, and I warn you that I cannot 
tolerate injustice: even from you; and this foolish, 
meddling foreisuer suall not cast his dark shadow 
between us, sliall he, my own dear father?” she 
added, coaxingly, twining ber arms round his neck 
and pressing her warm lips to his furrowed cheek, 

“Elgiva, this is very wrong,’ hestammered; “ you 
are utterly perverted in your prejudice against my 
friend and your future husband, the noble Prince 
Charles. Child, it is unworthy of you to put an obscure 
vagrant in competition with such a man or your 
father. It is simply insanity, Elgiva.” 

He looked with a kind of haggard displeasure at 
the flushed, astonished face of his lovely heiress. 

“Father, do I hear aright?” she said. “Do you 
mean to tell me, your child, that my life is not suffi- 
ciently valiable in your eyes to resent the risk of its 
loss or reward its preserver? If so I shall compre- 
heud both your feelings and my duty better. I,at least, 
will vindicate the honour of our family for gratitude 
and good faith.” 

She turned proudly from the spot and would have 
left the room had not the earl’s voice recalled her. 

“ Elgiva, child, hear me,” he said, hurriedly, “you 
know not what you are doing if you offend that dan- 
gerous man, I tell you we are in his power. He 
knows what might bring us into deep sorrow—nay, 

worse, worse, Eigiva. My daughter, my only child, 
do not bring my head to the grave with shame and 
grief for your hard stubbornness and rebellion. You 
must conciliate him, you must be his wife at any cost 
of girlish caprice or fancy.” 

Elgiva listened with a strange, icy calmness to 
these hoarsely spoken words. Then she said, quietly: 

“ Father, better eudure shame than commit crime 
and baseness, I will do much, bear much for you, 


gratitude 
Would it be | 


and at your command, but you must give me leave 

to manage this mysterious and odious man inmy own 

way. Your daughter should be courted and wooed, 

= threatened, to be wou. Better be broken than 
nt, 

She walked rapidly from the room, without waiting 
for or indeed giving time for the perplexed and be-. 
wildered count to make any reply. 

“Tt shall be done at any cost,” she murmured. “I 
would rather die than have such shame and remorse 
on my head.” - 

She opened the door of her luxurious dressing- 
room as she uttered the words, and almost mechani- 
cally passed into ite spacious recess without perceiv- 
ing it had another teuant, and one of no ordinary 
ebaracter in that lordly household. 

it was a tall, slender girl, with so refined an ap- 
pearance and graceful carriage that she seemed born 
to be rather the mistress than theattendant of the 
apartment in which she stood. 

There was great if not dazzling beauty in those 
feminine features and that lithe form, but that was 
mot the cause of the sudden attrastion that Lady 
Bigiva felt towards the strange young girl. It 
was an inisfinable something in her expression and 
air that recalled associations of dangerous interest to 
the heart of the heiress. 


“ are you?” she said, gently, as the girl rose 
and stood with a modest reverence before her. “ Cam 
you be, that is, are you known to Prince Charles ?” 

“ Certainly not, lady,” answered Lena, in her soft 
tones, “ But still it iso to his will that lam 
here, I trust it is not di to you, lady. I 
will serve you faithfully while I am under yourreof.”’ . 

“TI believe you from my heart, It isi to 
doubt you, even whenthat hateful prince has brouglit 
you hither,” said Elgiva, impulsively, “ ButI gould 
never have yo — could tolerate any one 
near me at his bidding, Yet are too young to 
be false; you a inden age resumed, 
gazing at the childlike new atten- 
9: ion, vhihennoeten her own youthful 
beauty mature in the comparison, 

“No; [m will never deceive you,” 
eaid Lena, calmly, “I will be faithful in any duty I 


undertake at your pleasure. 

any Aina, ales ! Tneed truth and ”” murmured 
va, sinking on 8 chair near her, “There ape life 
life’s happiness at stake on my weak powers. I 
4@o indeed want aid and service a a rather 
= — into the girl's eyes | 
» Sprang eyes 

and her cheeks like sammer rain. 

She could not help it, No, even the high epirit of | 
her race, the proud tirmaess of herowa uwature, could 
not altogether withstand the dong torture of that 
miserable day and the vista opening out before her. 

Lena gazed at her with pitying wonder that rapidly 
conquered every lingering prejudice or proud shy- 
ness of her inexperienced heart, and, casting herself 
on the ground by Lady Elgiva’s chair, she scized her 
land and pressed it to her lips with gentle but en- 
thusiastic sympathy. 

“Lady, do not weep,” she whispered, softly. 
“ There is but useless weakness of mind and body in 
tears. If you have aught todo it ie but wasting pre- 
cious moments; if not, it cannot avail to change what 
is certain and must be borne.” 

Elgiva looked at her in a half-indignant surprise, 
that quickly passed into generous admiration. 

“You are right, you are right,” she said, choking 
back her tears with a strong effort, “‘far more so, 
perhaps, than you know, But I have been sorely 
tried, and this is the first degrading emotion to 
which I have yielded, and it shall be the last.” 

She pointed as she spoke to some essence bottles 
on her table, one of which Lena quickly brought to her 
and applied its contents with light and skilful tender- 
ness to the hot brow andcheeksof the sorrowing girl. 
Then, pressing alight touch of her own fresh lips on 
the white brow of her new mistress, she whispered : 

“Lady, be comforted. I can guess something of 
your sorrow, and I will serve and aid you to the very 
death. But the heiress of Arnheim should be true to 
herself, and resist anything unworthy of a noble and 
brave woman ; yes, even at any cost of suffering or 
self-sacrifice. Better death than false and perjured 
vows.” 

Elgiva started. 

“ What do you mean? Whatdo you know?” she 
exclaimed. “It seems as if I was surrounded by 
mystery and terror. Yes, from the day when I met 
that ill-omened gipsy girl a dark cloud has hung over 
my life. Alas! even now her words seem on the point 
of being fulfilled. I have brought danger on the 
head of one who has saved my life. And you utter 
dark speeches as if you were in the whole secret of 
the web which is closing round me. How am I to 
trust, to believe in you, strange girl?” she said, clasp- 
ing her hands in impatient agony. 





Lena shook her head reproachfully. 


“There can be no help, no safety without perfect 
trust, Lady of Araheim. I am bound by a solemn 
promise not to betray what has been confided to me; 
but.so much ican tell you. The princely suitor who 
is courting you is treacherous and unworthy, and were 
lin your place I would ‘choose obscurity, poverty, 
death, rather than be his bride; and if you are reso- 
lute and brave I will save you for his sake.” 

“For whose? To whom do you allude?” asked 
Elgiva, colouring deeply, as if the very secret of her 
heart was suddenly laid bare. 

“ For the sake of him who has saved your life twice 
in its short career, lady,” returned the girl. “For 
him who now lies wounded, perhaps dying, under 
your roof, Now do you understand me?” 

“ And you, what do you know of him? Do you 
love him?” asked Elgiva, suspiciously. 

“ Yes, dearly, truly, as 1 would a dear brother, For 
him I would risk life itself,” returned the girl, firmly. 
“* Lady, you in high station, witha crowd around to 
lowe you from your earliest , O@n scarcely 
reuliae the devotion of those of our race to 
whe ~eur cling like aniiite ~ 
whom their hearts a. ‘that 
only knows life in that of its chosen su ——o 
is the devotion that Juan De Castro feels for you, and 
ina way, ay, far different way, I would ever 
prove to him, the sole friend I have ever known.” 

“ Who are you then, poor girl, to be so desolate and 
lonely ?” asked Elgiva, her thoughts wandering fora 
moment from her own gri¢fs to the state of one so 
young and friendless, yet so lovely. 
‘tell you, lady, who Iam,” returned 
Lena,sadly. ‘1 have been brought up in the gipsy 
tribe ever since I can remember, and the chief of our 
comp has always called me his uiece, But I never 
knew and never heard aught either of my mother 
@r my father. No one ever really seemed to care for 
and love me except Juan, and I will repay his kind- 
mess to the orphan even with life. But enough 
‘ef this,” she added, hastily; “there are far more im- 
oo eee than those of my worthless self to 
. Lady Elgiva, thereis pressing work for us 
todo. Juan’s life must be sawed, if love and care can 
avail, and the plans of that treacherous, dangerous 
man defeated. MayIeee him? May I help te nurse 
poor Juan? There are herbs*that are known to the 
elders of our tribe which have a marvellous virtue. 
Letme try them, dear lady; youmay trust poor Lena 
Farina not to risk aught van igjure Juan Oastro.” 

Bigive hesitated. There was eepice of romance 
dm the very idea. of such ancient lore in the art of heal- 
ding that commended itself to her young fancy, while 
yet the terror of risking a life which she began to fee} 
Wwaee.so precious to her contended with the 
irresistible fascination of Leua’s manner and words. 

Lena watched the struggle in silence for some mo- 
ments. At length she said, softly: 

“ Lady, it is unworthy of you to doubt and hesitate. 
Either let me save Juauw for your sake or I will de- 
part for ever, and his blood will be on your conscience 
should the fate I anticipate be his. You shall your- 
self see all, know all, that is done, Share my watch 
—share the sweet happiness of saving him from death. 
Ouly cast off this craven fear, which surely comes of 
your slave training in these prison houses,” 

The girl looked impatiently round, like a wild bird 
that would beat its wings against the wires of its 
gilded cage. 

Lady Elgiva could comprehend the feeling, for she 
too rebelled secretly against ‘the trammels of the 
severe cordon with which her father would fain have 
surrounded her, aud even.as Lena spoke the clang of 
the dressing-bell, which was like a summons to tor- 
ture for the excited girl, came to decide her wavering 
doubts. . 

“You shall. You shall do as you will,” she said, 
hastily. “I will trust you, and may Heaven so deal 
with you as you are true and faithful tome and him.” 

There werea few hasty words exchanged, then 
Elgiva rapidly began the necessary toilet with ber 
new attendant’s assistance. 

It was strange to her even in that hour of anxiety 
and excitement to mark the grace and skill of the 
untrained gipsy girl. " 

Lena’s slender fingers rapidly, but yet with a pictu- 

ue and novel taste, braided and wrapped her 
lady’s jetty tresses round her small head, and, witha 
quick glance, selected a diamond arrow piu asa clasp 
of the becoming and natural coiffure, . 

“ Will that suffice? Are you satisfied?” she said. 
“T am unlearned in such arts, but I know you are 
beautiful, most beautiful, No wonder that he loves 

‘ou.” 

Elgiva could not but confess the charm which that 
untutored girl had cast over her loveliness. ‘The-pic- 
turesque grace of the coiffare so well accorded with 
her romantic features and the costume which she her- 
self had selected that she could scarcely forbear 4 
sad smile at her own witchory, that was yetso value- 








less without love and peace. 
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* Yes, yes; more than satisfied,” she exclaimed, 
laying her jewelled fingers on a hand, scarcely lesa 
well formed, of the gipsy girl. “Oh! if you can but 
restore him with that strange skill of yours, I will 
Jove and cherish ewes patterned toe the ser- 


nt you are supposed to’be,” she added, with a wan 
pi “Come quickly, There is just time to canduct 
his bedside,” 


smile, 
you to 


”- 


CHAPTER X. 


And count the tedious th 


eae ete i certs sot ew 
riedly trem ‘ag picture gallery 
which gave access to. the.centre of ue building, and 
was in trath the shortest road from the wing in which 
the apartments of Lady Elgiva were situate aud thet 
where the wounded Juan. lay. 


Yet the quick of the lanced with 
strange cones Se ee ens the | 
walls, and formed well an unbroken line since 

hetwede first inherited that stately 
castle and domain. 


“Look, look!” she.exclaimed, suddenly, “Dhat is. 
like him—oh, so like ; and that is like Amice,” she 
added, rapidly. * Yes, it is. strange how faces canbe 
put like that in frames. ‘They are ‘like spirits, lady, 


coming fram the dead,” 
Zigiva senvecky eudiinSieh the conceit. Her 
its to which Lena 


eyes were fixed on the 
pointed, and in « moment she confessed that the sharp 
glance of the Zingara girl had not deceived her. 

Notwithstanding the difference of age and costum 
in spite of the pallor that had covered the features of 
Juan De Oagtro when she ‘had perused them with an 
anxiety that painted them intlélibly on her ‘heart, she 
could not but peresive thatthe resemblance. between 
him and the noble cavalier to whom rank anil wealth 
and long descent ned as hig t was 
sim ly eehprenins n its Reno 

en her eyes passed from that singular portrait 
to the next, which she knew was the wile al that 
noble-locking, nought man. 

It was one which ahe hed often admixed ag of 
almost perfect beauty, and now.a.quick, unacconnt- 
able thrill of euspigion and uneasiness ran throngh 
her ag she asked: 

“ Who is Amice, that you consider this portrait.re- 
sembles ?” os ‘ . 

is my —at least, I suppose fo,” said 
. “ But, lady, we lose time, end:he 


gently forward as ahe 
spoke, and in another minute they bad quitied the 
gallery and stood within Juan’s apartment. 

_ Lena, waving back the young heiress from the 
interior with a depreeating, yet ing air, that the 
girl instinctively obeyed, advanced to the side ofthe 
couch,on whieh the young man lay, with.e‘face as 
white as the pillow on which it only broken 
in its deathlike hue by the curling, thick lashes that 
seemed like davk pencil lines on bis wan cheeks. 

It was indeed a to pierce the heart of one 
who loved that half-unconscious sufferer, and even 
Lena’s brave spirit recoiled for a moment from the 
ordeal which she had courted soeagerly, But it was’ 
only for an instaat. 

Then she bent over the pale form antl rngrng her 
lips to the cold brow that almost chilled by the 
dam moisture on its surface. s 

‘Juan, dear Juan. Look peak to me, to’ 
Lena,” she murmured, - is 
yr nk ~ ae nse comes, and Fa she poor Foe 
ead des: D rom the pillow her eyes met those 
of a dark thomgh doe ly furrowed face, which seemed 
to have risen as if by magic on the other side of 
Juan’s. couch. : 

_ It was the face of a woman of about the middle 
time of life, yet Lena felt that the fire and the ear-, 
nestness of passion were there, and that her own ro-) 
mantic, brave spirit might fairly be daunted by the 
force of that strong, inexorable will. 

“Who are you? What brought yon here, child ?” 
said the woman, in a spppressed but imperious tone, 
as she gazed with strange, inquisitive examination 
on the new comer’s features. 

“Tam a near relative of this poor sufferer. Ihave 
come to nurse him,” was the low yet firm reply as 
Lena pressed even nearer tothe bedside. 

“A near relative,” said the woman, who in truth 
was Marian Qliver, the favoured dependent.and whi- 
lome housekeeper at Onetwode. “ ‘I'hen you too are 
of gipsy race. Are you Lena Farina?” 

The girl started in uncontrollable surprise as the 
sound of her own name came on her ear. 


» “What do you know of me or mine?” ghe said. 
Cam ipbe,” she added, gazing more earnestly at her— 


‘| was not on that the womau’s eyes were fixed. 





“are yon one of our wandering, despised peoplo th... 
you speak my name and know my kindred ? 

Marian Oliver langhed seornfully. 

“Tf I were,” she said, “it would be ¢ wonder of 
the earth that I could be here hemmed in by these 
formal walls where the very neme of gipsy is uttered 
with shameand hatred, and the very existence of such 
a grief and Aadligurtian. Child, when you have lived 
a little Jonger in this weary world you will find ont 
that it needs no such gift as is pretended to by your 
people to acquire a knowledge of more secret and 
stranger things then the name and kindred of one of 
your wand rage. Pe 1 could tell you far 
more than you know it anit my p e, 
but I will not yet—not yet. As he = you have 
ecarcely replied to question—~what brought you 
here? an it the tidings of thie; fellow's danger 
that made you. dare the risk? was like.a love-siek 
maiden's freak,” 


The dark re were fixed an Lena as she spoke, 
but the girl did net finch under the gane, 3 

“Tam no love-sick maiden,” ahe said, haughtily, 
“and did you possess your boasted knowledge you 
would not even need to.agk the question. I was sent 
hither againet my will 
I owe obedience. I 


tend him. That.isall I havetosay.” 

“ And.do yon know that it is but cruel kindness to 
call him’back to life?” returned the woman, with a 
touch of sadness in her stern tone, “He is but the 
mark of anger and bitterness, of malice and danger 
in whatever state he may be placed. He will endure 
suffering, and bring it on others, Better die—yes, 
far better die, young nd innocent, and without the 
brand on hig heart.” 

“He shall not die if there is mercy in Heaven and 
power on earth,” exclaimed the paasionately. 
“You are cruel—-wicked-—to such words of 
Juan, and they shall return on your own heed if 
Heaven be just, Leave him to me,” she added, in a 
calmer but commanding tone; “it ig my right. {am 
his kinswoman, and Lady Figive has ae me aptho- 
rity to tend'‘him, Go; -donoi let the chamber perhaps 
of ns 5 henge 4 a ape ‘between us.” 

“ Lady iva; W e is, 1 suppose, miatress in 
these halls at present, The antiverity fbe but 
=, of she should not be obeyed a me lasts. 
Yes, I will go, foolish, upatart child,” she, said, seorn- 
fully. “ You sha) enjoy your txigmph till 
snatched fram your sweatheart.” 

; explain yourself perine 70 leave me,” 
Ti Saad laying ber on the wo- 
do you mean by Lady Elgiva 


losing her power here? Is she not 
n ” 


“Oh, yes, of course; but there is such a thing as 
marriage, you see, and if she should wed and leave 
the castle it will pess into other hands, or her father 
might even take a wife and have an heir. It mat- 
ters little to Marian Oliver. ‘There, begin your pre- 
cious task. 1 would’be very sorry to wager one of 
my own remaining years on his life.” 

She pressed the girl’s hand as ehe spoke, with a 
peculiar clasp, that bevuatt the blood to Lena’s 
cheek ; and she hastily withdrew her slender fingers. 

“You hurt me,” she said. “See here,” 

She bared her small wrist, on which Marian’s 
fingers had pressed. 

There was a black.mark from the pressure, but & 

t 
was on a tiny device like a Maltese crogs, marked in 
a dark blood red almost purple in its hue, which had 
been hitherto covered by the large sleeve, 

“Was that a birth-mark?” asked Marian. ‘It 
would seem that your mother entertained uneasy and 
fearful thoughts before you saw the light.” 

“T know not, I never remember ‘its stamped 
by accident,” replied the girl, *;but, as I told 
you, I never even knew who gave me birth, Leave 
me now, I entreat,” she added, impatiently, “ These 
moments are precious for poor Juan’s aalety.” 

Marian complied, but as she closed the door she 
murmured ; 

“No, she is not.one of them, she has not learned 
the secret, and I dare not, must not betray my 
oath. Alas, alas! Would I had never taken it. 
It would have been better, alike fos body ona soul.” 


Hours had awey, and still Lena pursued 
jher silent watch in Jpan’s chamber, 

She had been unwearied in her efforts to restore 
the unconscious sufferer to animation and to recall 
his dormant faculties to wakefulness and energy. 
The magic herbs, which by some strange instinct 
she had been gathering on that early ramble when 
she had first encountered Prince Charles, were duly 
infused, and the wound bathed, and the potion gra- 
dually but successfully poured between the parched 


ips. 
Sons fancied she could perceive a little more free- 


learnt accidentally of my kine- 
man’s danger, and I have come hither to nurse and | 4a) 
| which @he had never sean save in the aame'beld eyes 


of the do- | girl 





dom and strength in the breathing and beating of 
the heart, while the mouth relaxed perceptibly from 
its painful tension, as if the blessing of slumber wero 
about to soften that terrible mockery of its repose 
which had chained the young man’s faculties in torpor. 

Lena dared scarcely believe her atrengthouing 
fancies. The danger had been so imminent, the 
wound so terrible, that it was difficult to realize the 
relief of the dawning prospect of recovery, while the 
consequent riake to the — were not as yet com- 

to mar the blessed hopes. But when at 
ength the breathing became so regular as to be- 
token the actual certainty of a refreshing slumber 
stealing over the patient she stele from the couch, 
lest ther own gentle pulsations might disturb the 
sleeper, and went towards the reeess af the deep 
window, into whieh the moanbeams were gently 
stealing with a silver light that rather soothed than 
wakened the restless nerves. Lena, worn out by the 
various fatigues and excitoments of the day, at leugth 
leaned her head against a ourtained panel and sank 
into a light sleap. 

It pe not hawe lasted long, for the light of the 
moon was still strong and radiaut when she was 
roused by a rustling noise near her, and starting up 
she perceived the figura of a man standing near and 
gazing at ber with looks of undiagnised admiration, 


and unscrupulous features; and with a shudder she 
recognized the face and figure of Prince Charles. 

“Hush” be asid ag she scarcely could alose her 
lips ia time to repress ap involuotery scream. “ 
would bea pity to spoil your own purpose or mine, fair 
damsel, by sucha neodiess alarm. 1 came to inspect 
your patient, not knowing that I should have such 
a reward for be; »pains aud pity as an interview with 
your pretty eelf. 

Leu had collected herself now. 

* Prince,” she caid, in a low, auppresaed tone, *' if 
you would net be doubly a murderer you will not 
rap the risk of waking yon sleeper. His life might 
be the victim of your rashnese,” 

“ Oh, I do not wish for.eueh amseless calamity, my 
pretty Lena,” he gaid, in the same tone; “ but the 
best thing you can do will be to pass into the next 
room and hear what T‘haveto say. It is no bad op- 
wend todo so undisturbed-or subject to scandal. 
Will you come ?” 


She hesitated. 

Then the remembrance that her uncle had warned 
her.of this bold man's power, aud the terrible risk 
she might run if she incurred his enmity, overcame 
her reluctance, and she passed into the small ante- 
chamber with the air of a princess rather than a gipsy 


“Tt will hear what you have to say, for Juan's 
sake, prince,” she gaid, still leaving the door suffi- 
ciently open to keep a watch over ‘her patient, “* But 
be quick, for I neither can nor will remain alope with 
you at this hour.” 

“Oh, don't be alarmed,” ‘he , with a sneer, 
“There are very good reasons why I should preserve 
all possible t to you, little ingrate that you.are, 
But I cannot altogether obey you, becanse it is nat 
80 ont to get everything said ip.a few minutes, 
especially when a man’s in love, as I am. Do you 
know nynd og Lena?” ; 

“My nu informed me you were the sniter of 
Lady Hig, prince,” she returned, coldly. ‘ Lt can 
make little difference to me what your feelings are.” 

“Oh, you mistake, pity one. It is you J have 
taken a y te, not the lovely Rigiva ; though of 
course,she is & very proper wile for me, and | iniend 
to make her soerelong- But,still thexe is something 
about you shat bas wonderlnlly hewiteched me, and 
I would do a great deal for your sake, if you are 
grateful and ean comprehend the honour IJ am doing 


on. 
F “ Pringe, if that. is all you have to tell me I insist 
op your leaving me, or I will call someone to deliver 
mae from your presance.” 

“Pooh! ! foolish child,” he said, in the sam 
taunting tone; “it is but the beginning of what 
would say, though it is all connected with it. Listen. 
If you will be a little more gracious and kindly in 
your tone ye mey do service to that rash lad in the 
next chamber ef which you little dream.” 

*What ean Ido? What do you want from me?” 
she agked,.caldly. “ Aught that I can do with honour 
I would attempt for Juan's sake.” 

The prince gave an impatient gesture. 

“ Juan—always Juan. Do you suppose I am a poor 
idiot to let him cross my path with such impunity? 
[Lady Elgiva cherishes a degrading affection for him ; 
you, the little gipsy girl who has bewildered me so 
strangely, are well righ as infatuated, I tell you he 
shall not thus rival me without paying dearly for his 
insolence.” 

“Tt is madness—simple madness to talk thus!” ex- 
claimed Lena, impatiently, ‘“ Juan is fit to wed even 
® high-born lady, for he has been differently wained 
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to the others of our race, and in his goodness he 
taught me more than the other girls ever knew. But 
he is poor—low born. There can be nohope for him 
—poor Juan!” z 

“None; but there is much to fear if he be not wise, 
said the prince, significantly. “Pray do you really 
desire to sacrifice your own wishes to gratify this mad 
passion of his?” 

“T have none, save for his happiness. There was 
never—there never will be—any thought of love be- 
tween us, save as brother and sister,” said the girl, 
with a damask blush. 

“That is so far well then,” he returned, with a 
half-incredulous smile. “Then your task will be an 
easier one. Use all your influence to get him far 
away from here, where he will soon forget the folly. 
Make him promise never to see Lady Elgiva more, 
and I will charge myself with his fortunes and yours 
also, There shall be wealth and honour opened before 
him in other lands, while you, as Princess Elgiva’s 
favoured attendant—her all but sister—shall know 
luxury and happiness of which you have no concep- 
tion. Your uncle knows and approves my plans, and 
I would fain carry them out without injury to him or 
unhappiness to you, Lena—fair, sweet Lena.” 

He tried to take her hand with a softness of tone 
aud look of which she had scarcely believed him 
capable in the hard, insolent pride of his nature. 

But she drew it back with the sudden recoil as 
from a serpent’s sting. 

“ Prince,” she said, gently, while a noble look of 
calmness and resolution gave new beauty to her young 
features, “I will not be so false to Juan or to my- 
self as to undertake such baseness. If he should 
see it needful for her peace and his own honour he 
will fly from Lady Elgiva without bribe or reward to 
degrade the sacrifice ; and, for me, I would rather 
starve in the woods that have beeh my home than 
accept shelter under your roof. You have my an- 
swer, and now I must return to my charge.” 

Ere he was aware of her purpose she had darted 
from the room into the other apartment, and turned 
the key of the door between the chambers. 


(To be continued.) 








SERVICE. 

Wuo has not seen a party of children playing at 
horses, some harnessed to a barrow, while one sits 
in state inside and drives the others as his horses ? 
You do not say what a tyrant he is to let the others 

ull him, you know that soon he will get out and 

ecome a horse in his turn and one of the horses 
getin. They draw and are drawnin turn. Soit 
should always be between serving and served. We 
can only consent to be served with the knowledge 
that we are equally willing to serve, that the ser- 
vices given and received are reciprocal and rightly 
proportioned. 

The boys alternately draw and are drawn, but for 
the most part those who serve us would not consider 
it any remuneration if we took it in turn to serve 
them in the same way, they would rather receive 
service in some shape they cannot themselves render, 
oftenest therefore in the shape of wages ; too often 
bare wages and therefore bare work ; and bare work 
and therefore bare wages. For bare wages, bare 
work ; for sympathy and gratitude mingled with the 
wages, interest and zeal infused into the work ; and 
vice versd. Each skould balance each. And be- 
cause they do not balance each other comes the in- 
cessant warfare between employer and employed, 
the constant stirring of the employed to get that 
balance into their hands which is now oftenest in 
the hand of the employer, and which should be in 
the hand of neither, but rest on the mutual advan- 
tage of both. 

Thus in the most widely diffused of all the rela- 
tions between employer and employed, namely, do- 
mestic service, when we hear our friends lamenting 
over household troubles in the shape of refractory, 
unsatisfactory servants, we may be sure that in nine 
cases out of ten the keynote of the complaint will 
be, they are too fond of their liberty, which means, 
in other words, their private interests. 

Mistresses are, on the whole, of one or other of 
four orders—either despotic and careless of their 
servants’ interests and well-being, making their ser- 
vants mere drudges to their pleasure; or they are 
despotic yet interested for them, but only in their 
own ways, keeping a tight hand on all their doings 
as if they were not to be trusted alone ; or they are 
lenient and indifferent ; or, again, they are lenient 
and have sympathy with them. 

The complaints will mostly flow from the two 
orders of despotic mistresses. The two orders of 
lenient mistresses will not be given to complaint, 
though from different causes. 

But if mistresses are of various kinds so also are 
servants ; they will be various compounds of zeal 
and carelessness, docility and “sturdy indepen- 

dence.” Interest on one side will usually beget zeal 
ou the other, but a suspicion of latent despotism 





will often check that zeal. Mistresses who are in- 
different towards their servants will make their ser- 
vants indifferent towards them; we may dismiss 
them, as each holds quite loosely to the other. Des- 
potic, uninterested mistresses will make servants 
who consider the interests of their masters as hos- 
tile to their own, and who will therefore be careless 
and inconsiderate. The other order of despots, if 
met by a docile temperament, may find friendly zeal, 
but this is a comparatively rare chance at a time 
when independence is on the increase ; and despotic 
mistresses will almost always be in collision be- 
tween their own ay ey of too much independence 
in the employed and the servants’ suspicion of des- 
potism lurking even beneath kindness in the em- 
ployer. B 

Lastly, mistresses who are lenient from sympathy, 
and have the interest of those they employ at heart, 
try whether, by banishing all such suspicion from 
the servants’ minds, they may not at the same time 
banish all the inconveniences of independence, an 
attempt which it is almost always in the power of 
mistresses to initiate, and apparently with success ; 
but the numerous complaints tell how deep is still 
the tinge of despotism, or, as an old servant once 
expressed it, “ Mistresses do not respect their ser- 
vants, and we look for respect from those who are 
better educated.” 


THE STORY OF THE WRECK. 


THE battered hulk still lies in the sand, _ 
And its quarters still in the high tide 


swings, 
And still, as of old, the sea-birds wheel, 
Cc the air with their angry wings. 
I remember how, in my boyish days, 
I wandered here with a pra 
And how we would laugh at the lazy gulls, 
And watch the long waves comb and curl. 
But often her bright brown eyes grew sad, 
And her fair face grave, as she gazed on 
the wreck, 
And told me how, in an olden storm 
Her aa and she had been washed from 


the deck. 
This battered hulk—a proud ship then— 
Had struck, with a crash, on our lonely 


shore, 
In the terrible gloom of a stormy night, 
And atdawn next morning she was no more. 
The broken hull, with fragments of wreck, 
Strewed the shore at the ebbing tide, 
With many a drowned and mangled form— 
Mariner, passenger—side by side. 
But one was living, a gentle babe, 
Folded fast in the death caress 
Of a lady, young and wondrous fair, 
Jewelled, and robed in costly dress, 
The old fisherman who found them first 
Rushed, with the babe, to his simple dame ; 
But when he returned to the edge of the sea 
The wild shore harpies had scented their 


game. 
Jewel and trinket, and every sign 

That might have hinted of name or race 
Had been ruthlessly torn from the helpless 


ead, 
Though nothing had marred its beauty and 
grace. 


They buried her under the beetling cliff ; 
And the little waif thus cast ashore 
Grew up as a simple fisher-girl, 
Beloved by all, though nameless and poor. 
We rae could know were she countess of 
serf, 
Princess or lady, or peasant born, 
But at times, when crossed, her eyes would 


ash, 
She would stamp her bare feet on the sand 
in scorn. 
No matter. While yet in her youth she died, 
And her grave is under the same dark cliff 
Where, long ago, the mother was laid— 
Both can be seen from a passing skiff. 
But birth and name, to the fisher-girl, 
Can be no longer a mystery. 
And this is the mee of this old wreck 
That moulders still by the lonely sea. 
N. 








SCIENCE. 


Deacon’s Merson of OBTAINING CHLORINE.— 
The process consists in passing a heated mixture 
of air and hydrochloric acid over sulphate of copper, 
or over aay of pumice or brick saturated with the 
same. He finds that the action is essentially a sur- 
face action, and that there is a certain comparatively 
small range of temperature between the critical 
limits of which the percentage of hydrochloric acid 
decomposed varies greatly. The velocity with which 





the mixed gases pass over the surface of the active 
material also causes considerable variation in the 
comparative amount of chlorine produced. 

FUEL FoR THE WINTER.—With reference to this 
subject it has been suggested that if any of our 

ers have had practical onal experience in 
making up coal dust into s for fuel they could 
scarcely do better service than by publishing a full 
description of some of the methode which are avail- 
able for private familiés, ‘There is no doubt that 
coal dust can be formed into most valuable fuel. 
The points upon which information requires to be 
given seem to be chiefly the following? What are 
the proportions in which the and are to be 
mixed? What isthe best agent that can be em- 
ployed for men | them together? Is it necessary 
to intermingle with the main mass any inflammable 
material, such as bitumen, to facilitate combustion ? 
and what is the condition into which the clay must 
be brought in order to make the admixture easy of 
performance? Some particulars as regards the ma- 
nipulation generally would also be desirable. It is 
probable that small families could save during the 
winter many pounds sterling if they knew how pro- 
perly to use up fuel refuse, and acted on their know- 
a inly, with coal at its present price, and 
with the prices in t during the next six 
months, every howashalier owes it as a duty to 
society to do all he can to reduce his consumption 
of to the lowest possible point. 

APPARATUS FOR CooLING Rarway Car- 
RIAGES.—Two first-class carriages sent from Bom- 
bay for the purpose of conveying the Viceroy and 
Staff from Calcutta to Umballa were cooled by Mr. 
Saunders’s ~ my described as the most successful 
yet tried. Under the floor of the carriage there is 
an air-chamber, with ventilators at each end for col- 
lecting the air in the direction in which the train 
proceeds. Above these air-chambers are four layers 

uskhus mats, with spaces for air felt between 
them, through which a current passes into the in- 
terior of the carriage. The taties are watered by 
means of a geen. constructed bucket, which is 
replenished by means of a small Pipe from a tank, 
which, when once filled, will not be exhausted for 
six hours. The bucket is so adjusted as to tilt over 
at intervals of a quarter of an hour, and to discharge 
its contents into two gives that run through the 
centre of the consioge f oor. These pipes have long 
slits cut in them ugh which the water is dis- 
persed over shallow perforated tin trays placed 
over the khuskhus mats, upon which the water falls 
in the form of rain. Perfect ventilation, which has 
hitherto always been the stumbling-block in similar 
enterprizes, is effected in this case by the windows, 
which open outward and are secured at a lateral 
angle of about 30 d . The outer heated air, 
coming in contact with the window strikes off from 
it, and, without raising an actual draught, creates a 
current, which draws out the cool air inside the car- 
riage by the windows. The principle is applicable 
to other places than railway carriages, and doubt- 
less will not be lost sight of for public assembly- 
rooms, concerts, ball-rooms and theatres. 

Tue Puanet Venus.—At a recent meeting of the 
Royal Astronomical Society a very interesting 
communication relative to the markings on the 
planet Venus was read by Mr. Langdon, a “ station 
master.’ It appeared that the author, wishing to 
devote some .portion of his leisure time to astro- 
nomy, became possessed of a 6-inch silvered glass 
reflector, with which he observed the planet Venus 
from May to November, 1871. At first he had some 
difficulty in obtaining good views of the planet, 
but. by ray eny | a pt each of card, p orated 
with a fine hole by means of a red-hot needle in the 
eyepiece, and thus shutting off all extraneous light, 
he brought the planet into perfect subjection, and 
pursued his observations with ease and comfort. 
Having read some time last spring that doubts 
had been cast on the existence of markings on the 
planet, he referred to his notes and sketches and 
compiled from them the paper now communicated. In 
May, 1871, he noticed a dull, cloudy mark on Venus, 
which was seen by some men to whom he showed 
the planet. One of them, a mason, declared that 
the object he was looking at was the “ moon,” and 
he knew it-to be so because of the dark mark upon 
it. On one occasion Mr. Langdon saw the southern 
horn rounded off, the northern horn being quite 
sharp, and —- in a fine, needle-like point. On 
another occasion both horns were sharp and eye 
and once the northern horn appeared bent an 
turned inwards towards the centre of the disc of 
the planet. The appearance of the terminator is 
described as being jagged, very like the moon, but 
sometimes hazy ; the author, comparing the moon’s 
terminator to network, said that of Venus appears 
like fine lace. Near the time of inferior conjunction 
the dark body of the planet was well seen. In con- 
cluding his paper Mr. Langdon returned his thanks 
to Messrs. Proctor, Norman Lockyer, Browning, and 
others for having sown the seed of knowledge broad- 
cast, some of which he had picked up and endea- 
voured to turn to account. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Image in the Heart,” “ Sweet Eylantine,” 
“The Three Passions,” &c., ¥c. 
— 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Sir B.: Did you not give me cause ? 

Lady C.: For Heaven's sake, sir, let us have no 
more a altercation. I am tired of your 
violence of temper, Fhe frequent starts of — 
and unaccountable fancies Old Play. 
Ar first Carmen was annoyed at the intrusion of 

Quirino, but an interview between them was inevit- 
able, and she became reconciled to the scene that 
«vas about to take place, because it would be better 
to have it over than that it should hang unplea- 
santly over her head, 

Though slightly confused and a little frightened 
at the amorous vehemence of her uncouth lover, 
she retained her self-possession, as she was not 
nearly so much alarmed as Izard, whose nervous 
d of Quirino would have been laughable under 
any other circumstances. 

Carmen was astonished, when she examined her 
own mind, that she could ever have entertained the 
least affection for a man like Quirino. He was 
vulgar, uncouth, and skilful only in his rude call. 
ing of a fisherman. That he was affectionate and 
even loving was probable enough, but so is a dog or 
any other animal that forms an attachment to a 
superior being. 

Since she had acquired a pomsate liking for the 
handsome and accomplished Arthur Everton it was 
astonishing how repulsive the simple fisherman be- 
£ame in her eyes. 

“*T will dismiss him,” she thought, “and in such 
@ final way that he will not fail to perceive that we 
must never meet again. He shall not preserve a 
shred of hope ; and when Izard and I put our grand 
scheme into execution and me a lady and 
gentleman, which will not be long first, Quirino will 

ose sight of us, and our pathways being different 
there will be an end of his attention, which 
threatens in my present frame of mind to become a 
dersecution,”’ 

Quirino did not divine her thoughts. He imagined 
that she was admiring the present he had brought 
her, and said, in a voice whose tremulous tones 
were not unpleasing : 

“T hope you will like the ear-rings, my sweet one. 
If it was possible I would scale the sky and stcal 
two stars for you to wear. There is nothing too 
‘costly and rare for you, but I am only a poor fisher- 
man, and I give yon the best that my taste can 
select and my modest purse can buy.” 
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“ My dear friend,” replied Carmen, carelessly, “ I 
am deeply grieved to hurt your feelings, but I cannot 
accept the present you have so kindly brought me.” 

‘**Why not?” asked the young man, with an in- 
voluntary sinking of the heart, which instinctively 
presaged coming trouble. 

“T do not see that we stand ina position to one 
another which gives me any title to accept valuable 
gifts from you.” 

“No title? You say that you have no right to 
accept anything from me? I have mistaken your 
meaning !”’ 

“Not at all. My conscience will not allow me to 
receive oo pretty present,” replied Carmen. 

“Ts there nothing then between us stronger than 
@ mere acquaintancs, or shall I say friendship?” he 
demanded, in a husky voice. 

“ Certainly not,” she said. “I recognize no other 
feeling than one of regard and esteem. You have 
been kind to me since we landed in this town and 
sought lodging in your house.” 

It was with difficulty that the young man stifled 
a broken-hearted cry, which rose unbidden to his 
pale and quivering lips. His expressive eyes 
= with a dangerous fire, and he drew his 

reath with an effort that was painful to witness. 

“Tf you are trifling with me,” he exclaimed, “ you 
are very cruel, for I cannot tell you how you make 
me te 

“Tcan see that you appear suddenly ill, but I 
give you my word that I am at a loss to account for 
your sufferings,’ she answered. 

“Oh, Carmen,” he cried, passionately, “is it 
possible that you treat me thus ? If your heart is so 
cold and unfaithful your memory will help you to 
recall your engagement.” 

“T cannot recollect any engagement,” she replied. 
“Tt is in vain that I search my mind for any such 
thing as you suggest.” 

Carmen spoke collectedly and even coldly, but 
she cast down her eyes, being unable to bear the 
intensely reproachful gaze of her discarded lover. 

“You must have known that I thought you 
beautiful—in fact that I loved you; and did you not 
promise to love me in return ?’ 

“ Never !”” 
* Never.” 

* At least you led me to suppose and to hope that 
you would and actually did return my affection?” 
he urged. 

‘Tam not responsible for all the delusions that 
your presumptuous vanity may lead you to 
cherish,” she replied, speaking harshly for the first 
time, as his pertinacity worried her, and she wished 
for an end of the interview, which was becoming not 
only tedious but embarrassing 


exclaimed Carmen, emphatically. 





You shall hear what I fancicd—nay, what I be- 
lioved,” exclaimed the young fisherman, earnestly, 
but with a touching sadness. “I believed that in 
exchange for my heart you had given me yours. I 
thought we were engaged. I fancied you would soon 
be my wife, and looked forward to a happy future 
with you, trusting that my great love would make 
you happy.” 

* That is unfortunate,” answered Carmen. “ For 
you deceived yourself grossly, and I cannot imagine 
how you could fall into such a distressing error 
without having a better understanding with me. 
But,” she hastened to add, as she caught sight of 
his pale and haggard face, upon which sat an ex- 
pression of anger if not of growing hatred, “‘I beg 
you not to be irritated at the frankness of my 
words. I speak openly because Ido not wish you 
to labour under a delusion any longer. If you were 
to do so you might justly call me a deceitful flirt, 
and I should deserve that yeu should think ill of me. 
Now that I have discovered this love, of the existence 
of which I was hitherto ignorant, my conscience will 
not allow me to permit you to think that it is en- 
couraged by me, and I assure you that I suffer to 
see you so much pained.” 

Quirino’s Spanish blood mounted to his face, and 
he made a gesture, as if he wished to interrupt her, 
but she took no notice of him, and continued : 

“Oh, I can tell what is passing in your mind. 
You think it is impossible for any woman not te 
see when a man is in love with her, but you mpst 
remember that I have lived a wild and romantic 
life, and am accustomed to gallant speeches, to 
which I attach little importance. Every man makes 
love to a pretty woman, who herself thinks nothing 
of the speeches of her admirers, and I declare that 
I never supposed for an instant that you were really 
in earnest. If I have encouraged you by innocent 
coquetry I am sorry for it, and I beg you to for- 

ive me. I will regard you as a sister. There is my 
ary take it and root out this silly passion from 
your too susceptible heart.” 

Quirino stood motionless. The symptoms of a 
tempest which was raging in and devastating his 
soul were apparent in his face, which was menac- 
ing and almost savage. 

Izard with characteristic cunning had sought 
refuge in another room, where he could hear all 
that passed without being seen himself. He kept 
his eyes upon an open. window, through which he 
could make his escape on to some tiles should 
Quirino hold him responsible for Carmen’s incon- 
stancy. 

Suddenly the young fisherman recovered himself 
sufficiently to speak. The blow which had over- 
whelmed him was so sudden and totally unexpected 
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that he could scarcely believe it to be real. Hope 
struggled within him for existence, and he said, in a 
voice broken by emotion : 

‘“* Perhaps you are afraid to be my wife because I 
am poor, and you see nothing but work and misery 
before you. Thisisa mistake. Iam not so poor 
as youimagine. Iwill buildor buy a cottage in 
the pleasant suburbs of the town, where you shall 
live like a lady, while I work for you on the sea, and 
my mother shall be your servant at home. [repeat, 
Carmen, you shall live the life of « lady aad never 
soil your hands with any sort of heave saved 
money, and have some hundredé in the 
bank. You shall want for nothing. Pie ship I fish 
in is my own, and if I am nota n at least 
I am honest and independent. Do nofcondemn me 
po a misery, Carmen. Consent to be my 
wife,” 

He spoke with such force and eloquence that even 
Izard, who satin the adjoining room, was movedand 
made a gesture as if to wipe awayatear. Let us 
hasten to add that the tear only existed in the old 
rogue’s imagination. 

“* My poor friend,” said Catmen, “ iw order to be 


your wife and make you happy 1 niwet love you, 


which at preseny I am sorty 66 say I do fet,” 

“Tell me at least that you may love me sore 
day,”’ he cried, a flash of hope éseaping from: his 
burning eyes, 

“ What is the use of déosiving you?’? she an- 
swered. “I am positive that ean never entertain 
for iz any feeling stronger than that of sisterly re- 
gard.” 

“So,” he murmured, in a low voice, which seemed 
to hiss through his clenched teeth, ‘‘ you refuse me 
utterly, and i seo there is no hope.” 

“It is for your good,” she said. 

** So,” he continued, fixing hie éyes searchingly 
upon her, “ you have, by what you call your inno- 
cent coquetry, lighted a fire in my heart which is 
consuming me. I feel as if torrents of lava instead 
of blood were coursing through my veins, and now, 
when you have done all this mischief, you tell me 
you never did and never canlove me. I have erested 
a chaste altar to you in my heart, and at its foot I 
must always worship you. My life is blighted and 
by you. Now hear what I have to say, and believe 
me that I never broke my word.” 

Carmen began to tremble, there was something 
awe-inspiring in his fieree and tarbid manner. 

* Tf you cannot or will not love me you shall love 
no one else. 1 will watch you incessantly. 
necessary, I wil follow you to the end of the world, 
You may not see me, but I shall be at your side. 
I forbid you to love, and you shall live a single life 
—unloving and unloved, Take care, Carmen, for if 


yon dare to love any man I will crush you both ae |} 


do those trinkets that you refused to take from 
me just now.” 

As he uttered these words, with # terrible eal m- 
ness which showed that they were not the offspring 
of passion, but the result of cool deliberation, he 
seized the ear-rings, and, casting them on the floor, 
he crushed them into powcier beneath his iron heel. 

“We shall meet again,” he exclaimed. 

“* Good-bye,” said Carmen, whose soft glance 
pierced him like a sharp sword. 

a “No,” he answered, with a threatening accent, 
we shall meet again.” 

Quirino quitted the apartment hastily, and 

Izard, seeing the coast clear, joimed his sister. 

The girl sat with her hands folded on her lap, her 
head erect, preserving an attitude of defiance, 
while her heart was pulsing quiekly with violent 
emotion. 

“«T knew it all along,” exclaimed Izard. “I knew 
what this terrible Quirino was. He is a low 
Spaniard, which is to say heis half savage, and a 
demon for revenge. I kwew how it would be, and 
trembled when he threatened you, for he will keep 
his word. I can tell you, my little sister, that we 
are in a mess, and I do not see my way out of it.” 

“ Tam not afraid,” she replied, raising her eyes. 
“‘How is it that Iam always so brave while you 
are suchacoward? You ¢ail me your sister, but I 
do not believe there is any relationship between us. 
You have hinted more than onee that there is a 
secret connected with my birth. What is this 
secret ?” 

“IT have other things to think of at present,” re- 
turned Izard, evasively. 

“Then you admit that there isasecret. Some 
day I shall have the power to make you tulk, and 
then you shall confess all. I feel that I have noble 
— in my veins. I am nota base-born gipsy 
girl.” 

“My poor child,” said Izard, “let me warn 
you against cherishing such silly notions, for they 
only engender ideas which can lead to no good. Let 
us talk of business. You have got rid of Quirino 
for the present. Think of Arthur Everton. Succeed 
in your plan of making him love you, marry him, 
and you will be noble and rich by marriage, which 
ought to satisfy any girl of average and reasonable 
ambition.” 





“You are right, I must not be a dreamer,” said 
Carmen ; “ let us act promptly. Go, lzard, and take 
a furnished house in the best part of the town. I 
wish to leave this place to-morrow at the latest and 
leave no trace behind. Do not spare any expense. 
You have plenty of money. I feel we shall be suc- 
cessful, and I will repay you ten times over.” 

“So be it—the die is east,” replied Izard. “ To- 
morrow we leave thisdeu,and none will recognize the 
gipsy and the singing girl in Isard Caruthers, Esq., 
and his sister Carmen.” i 

‘* Are those to be our names?” she asked, smiling. 

‘“ Will they notdo ds well as others? I thought of 
calling myself De Saumeves, but I like Caruthers on 
consideration.” 

“ Oh, yes, it has a charmingly aristocratic sound. 
Hitherto I have been Carmen—simply Carmen. 
Who gave me that name, 7 

“ A gentleman who heard you sing when you were 
only seven years old. [¢ was in the street at Ox- 
ford. He stopped 


and 
“© What is that girl’s tame?’ he asked. 
\* Hhore ie halt @ seveselgay he replied ; “all he 
ee is @ 80 replied ; r 
in fabare Carmen.’ 
‘“* What language i¢ that, sir, may I ask?’ I 


rejoited, —_ 

“ <Latin,” seid he, *Carmew means a song. She 
is very beautiful and lids a lovely voice. She is a 
living song, thetéfore I wish you to call her Car- 
m , 


en. 
“So,” continued Tawedl, “ you have beem Carmen 
“re Thank: you for the aiplenalids: 1 ine qualty 
nik you fo 
a .. said Carmen, relapsing inte deep 
ought. 
Izard put ow his hat and prepared to take his 
preernes as thete was muck te do aud no time to 
é lost. 


He saw the reniains ef the valuablecse-rings om | 


the ground, and exclaimed : 


‘Ah, what recklessness; faricy ——s 
beautiful drops. Why did he not give them | 


“You could not weat éar-ti said Carmen, 

“No, but I could have sold. them,” he answered. 

The next moment Carmen wad alone, and, clasping 
he? hands, she gave Herself up to a delicious dream 
of gratified ambition and succesful intrigue. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

The lovely Thais by his side 

Sat like a lovely Eastern bride, 

In flower of youth aud beawty’s pride 
Happy, happy, happy pair, ' 
Noue but the brave es the fair. 

lesander’s Feast. 

Tus Honourable Arthur Everton beeame a con- 
stant guest at the house of Marshal Chabot, who, 
though he did not absolutely encourage his visits, 
threw no obstacle in the way of them. 

Being the old and tried friend of Frank Anglesey, 
Marshall had not forgotten the determined hostility 
existing between Anglesey and Lord Kimbolton. As 
Arthur Everton was Kimbolton’s only son by his 
second marriage he ied that Anglesey would be 
annoyed with him if he heard of Arthur being on 
visiting terms with him. 

Bat it was difficult to shut the door in the face of 
a countryman, especially after his daughter Merce- 
des had saved his life to some extent and brought 
him to his house. 

In spite of his long residence in France, and his 
change of name from Wilfred Marshall to Marshal 
Chabot, he loved his country, and hoped some day 
to revisit it. 

He derived a pleasure in talking to an English- 
man, as it reminded him of old times, and carried 
him back to the past, when he was a briefless bar- 
rister in London, 

Arthur found Mercedes shy and taciturn. 

She was unquestionably very lovely, though her 
beauty was cold and precise, like that of a statue. 

When he thought of the millions that Marshal 
Chabot was said to possess, and the melancholy po- 
sition his father’s extravagance had reduced him to, 
he more than once thought Mereedes would be a 
good match. 

Try how he conld, however, he saw that he would 
never be able to love Mercedes. To seo her was to 
admire, but she was too cold and formal to inspire 
a deeper passion in such a heart as his. 

“ After all,” said Arthur Everton fo himself, in his 

reckless way, “ why should I make myself miserable 

by marrying for money? Although my father has 

ruined himself by gambling on the turf, I daresay 

= will leave me something, so that I_need not bea 
ypocrite.”’ 

shall kept Arthurand Mercedes apart as much 

as possible, because he had—in correspondence with 

Frank Anglesey—more than half promised her hand 

to Frank’s adopted son Ralph. 

The youth had been, as we have said, adopted by 
him to supply the place of Marigold’s lost daughter, 
who had never been heard of since it was suspected 
that she had been stolen by the gipsies on that wild 





and dreadful night when Hardy’s cottage near the 
— woods was the scene of such strange adven- 
res. 

About _s#weelt after Carmen’s dismissal of Quirino, 
Arthur Gouston res given a note by his lander on 
his retumy to ay . 

This note astonished.him while it raised his curi- 
osity. It was writte® it~ # ladylike hand, and ran 
as follows = 
_ “Srr,—I ation Ree epceition, residing 
in this towm I haw seu to see you ia to 
entertain a warmer feding.. ion me if this 
letter appedws to you a if I tee 


have an intérview with 


her, and obtain from. 
are ace no 

ection I au» ever, 

“Tan Farr Umewows, 
each ~~ ten eer Sonieee “— 
peru sarprise 1 
He determined to question the ut the 
Woman 


ey = who brought the mysterious. 
‘Sppear- 


sal was an 

dressed as @ servant, 2 

ance. 

“ Bat,” she added, “ I, do net think 

come of mommn Benging notes for sin quate; 

ve uaa bin You, however, sir, 
“ Of coursé,” Arthur, « little impatient! % 
“She asked « of qn ‘s continned 

pea ew wad T told her _— = Om son ¢ 

an ; 

Sebay thetocs of 


for which I ho 
with @ smile. 
the authori- 
As 


ish nobleman and am 
added that were rich 
Maresillee if you liked.” 


* That is an innocent 
‘be fount 


an open window, looked a for long hours at. 
the ever-changing crowd ing up and down the 
quay, less occupied with the throng than with his 
anxiety to see the messenger who had brought him 
the strange letter, which we have just transcribed. 

The time passed slowly, as it always does under 
similar circumstances, 
began to fall. : 

As the shadows deepened his impatience in- 
oritt length the sun disappeared from the sky, which 

en sun ss) esky, whic 

denoted the approach of night. 

Suddenly he saw a woman stop in frent of the 
door and look up at the window. 

In an instant he descended the stairs, and, going 
into the street, stopped opposite the woman, who 


** Are you the Honourable Arthar Everton ?” 

“That is my name,” he replied. 

“Tn that ease, sir,” she continued, “ 
by my side, and let us walk slowly up and down the 
quay. We shall then be able to converse withoat at- 
tracting attention, and you doubtlessly have been 
expecting me.” 

“T presume,” said Arthur, “ that you are the per- 
son who brought me a charming note to-day from 
the ‘ Fair Unknown.’” 

* You have guessed gy age 6 

They walked together in growing darkness, 
that prevented any one remarking their dress, 
which—poor, though neat and tidy on the part of 
the woman, and costly on that of gentleman— 
| ogg a striking difference in their relative posi- 

ions. 

* Now, sir,” she exclaimed, “we can talk at our 
ease, and without fear of interruption, which is im-. 
portant, as our conversation concerns a lady.” 

“The writer of the note ?”” 

* Precisely.’” 

‘She is your mistress I apprehend,” said Arthur 
Everton. ‘Is she beaatifal ?” 

“Incomparably lovely,” replied the servant. 
“ She is also unmarried, and scarcely eighteen years 


age.” 

“ What does this lady want with me?” : 

“ She is uit geared in love with you, and she wilh 
languish until she becomes seriously ill if she do not 
have a private interview with you. 

“To-night ?” he asked. : 

“Yes, to-night at twelve o'clock,” replied the 
servant. “I will be at your house in the same posi- 
tion in which you found me just now at half-past 
eleven, if you have the courage to go through with 
the adventure.” 

“Jt is an extraordinary affair; but it has the 
charm of novelty, and I consent, pre ple your 
mistress has seen me, and what should induce her 
to take such an interest in me I imagine 
said Arthur. 





and the shadow of night. 
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ly at the hour you 
anywhere, even if it be 


pted 
rn ia the hone rut 
- Rather say 


to the answered 
the domestic, who enifod eu steiguly a glided 
away, g soon lost 
remained tending hy hi himself,amazed and 
almost stupefied. 

He did not to ask himself if his conduct, was 
not foolish and imprudent, The assignation with 
the Pair Unknown had for him 
charm. His vanity was flattered, and his 


excited. 

Returning to his apartment, he dressed himself 
in the most attractive samine be vemeane and ar- 
ranged the minutest details of his attire @ seru- 
pulons care. 


He washed his hands and face in water mixed with 


join her. 

“T ha 1] IT hope?” 
wetunzgmhknt yo0 wang sn pe?” she 
since you left me. 
sonigt a mak hate, ‘We have not a moment to 


“Shall we be long ?” he asked, 
ice half as hour," Map huog reply. 
servan' van 9 
whistle from her pocket, blew it shrilly. om Ses 
This was evidently s for ‘the | heavy sound 
of soede was heard a ‘carriage ap 
+ 


pS close to them, and she said : 


Py bee edt 
is side, then, without any o yao 
icle vase 1a teckice | ton 


their destination, 
that—we have arrived,” replied his 
ae sir, | turn your face to me; I must 
your eyes,” 
: joe what purpose P” he peqshed, ™ 
been ordered to do so. lady wishes 
to — the most absolute secrecy J 
man whose eyes are handagud i in ore ty ee yp. 
oma an enemy can stab him 
will i tian tie head tind ohnck Ga 

But he had a sort of undefined faith in the Fair 
Unknown, and did not offer any resistance, 

His conductress saw his momentary hesitation and 
said, in a dry tone: 

“if you fear any trap, sir, you have yet time to 
retreat. If you are afraid, my mistress will not re- 
gret that she has not seen you, for she could not love 
a@ man who dis’ her,” 

“Do as you like,” he answered. 
on handkorohif mado of ie finest silk was fastened 

8 eyes, when the carriage stopped his 
es assisted him to alight, telling him to lean upon 


They entered a garden, and his footsteps sounded | ki 


harshly on the sanded path. A delicious perfume 
of flowers seemed to speak of @ luxurious collection 
of plants anda mistress whose taste surrounded her 
With the finest specimens of floriculture. 


wn We have to. go upstairs,” said the 
his feet touched @ soft 
a i over ) 


corner of the room were vases of flowe 
whose perfume attacked the senses and intoxica: 


The furniture was of white and 
sofa reclined a young cas an a 
Oia atin creates tabs 


ret ee 


saat 
ide at once 


ef the 
he replied, “I have known, no peace | whom 


if ta show more 
ote tt nr 
gad oo OF 


eS 
aint 


in rod and fbr it hw 
she hel bold» ie o it 
@ fan 2 
dle a mirror which rope 
cognate. 
the are Ad 
the driver reached an avenue lined on | her 
with trees, behind which were handsome 
houses with spacious gardens attached to them, 
Arthur inquired if they | sion. 


athe —- ornament i 


Seeing ote was to be seen on 
heck like diamonds one Bot ot ack od 
pet were soft as velvet in thai velaptanee expres- 


Women never deecive themselves as to the im- 

they make upon the opposite sex, and Car- 

men divined i ina moment that Arthur Everton was 
impressed with her, 

The evident ecstasy of Arthur brought.a smile of 
proud triumph to her lips. 

allowed him to stand before her nent we 
moments without speaking, like a wehe 
the incense burnt upon her al 

Then she said, in Ruglish : 

“ Pray sit down, Mr. Everton. Thongh we meet 
as strangers I sincerely hope we shall part as 
friends.” 

He stepped forward, replying» 

“Tam so sur at your invitation, and this 
elegant apartment, apa your lovely self, ‘that if lam 
somewhat confused I must =< to your na- 
ture to pardon me, I seem to be 

* You are wide awake,” she said, with a aiatiaid 
bal] eee ‘If you doubt it take my hand and sit be- 

le me,” 

Arthur took the hand so frankly extended to him 
and gently raised it to his lips, covering it with 
sses. 

Carmen drew her hand away, but not angrily ; his 
manner was so pe gemery han res ite that she could 
not be angry with what from his intention 
under any circumstances ; but she hada part to play 





ap- | same s 








and she did not think it fit to allow him to take any 


“ Are you satisfied now *” she inquired, with the 
smile, make took a seat on the sofa at 
some dis ce from c. - teh 

» he rep! am supremely happy, 
bat was { ba ve we Gone bo dagerve a0. mech he hepeihees 


I imagine. 

b 5! ndohewr ads mg talk,” said Carmen. “I 
have much to to you and to explain. No doubt 
FOR, have at this moment a very bad opinion of 


"hl Gn thn cael ” Arthar. 

 Hitah Poe her finger to his lips ; 

Pa a ya magn Beg I have placed 

myself in a false position and compromised m, 

by you this interview. You are a man of the 
and man of common sense, Mr. Everton ; 


bean my good 
oThet ts @ conventional phrase, end of course 
ante the circumstanees you would say that 
yon thought so or net.” 
ba ge oer pW py 
re to interrupt yor again,” exclaimed 


Chetan ou are & gentleman, and under no cir- 


nm lowered her head a little bites if in 9¢- 
knowledgment of the compliment, and replied : 

“ T do not bedi that I have your respect, though 
give it me in time, bu, not 
what I have to say ; ey 

poatiza inpacodiealy ¢ bg = sn that Pree Pe 

without any farth 

not to take me for of me Mas Mangal alts 

tion of women I believe there are many to 

in France and even in Do eae — 

me with some empty phrase. Gallantry proves no- 

Albw me to continue ; peosentiy your turn 
will come. I will promise to listen pe a 
—- and to give credit to everything 
- smile, full of enchantment and fi 
these last words. 


“Arthur Everton listened and looked. 
nampa thes coenged, Shona lips caressed 


ears like an incom any Y 
devoured the he lo face before him, and 


His eyes 
her every movement > dak alam some new 


grace and discover a 
opine 


WARNED BY THE PLANETS. 


> 
CHAPTER XZXITII. 

Lavy Oxzc1t1a Drummond had isaued cards for a 
large , and it chanced that Lady Neville'’s mai? 
had fallen ill, 

“Don't you think you can find time to dregs mo, 
sve Nove when bag: have done with Lady Marguerite ?” 


WFenet saving sure she could, and accordingly, having 
robed Lady Pearl in her pale golden silk, and fas- 
tened the about her lovely throat and in her 

Iden hair, she tripped across to Lady Neville’s 
magnificent 4 -room, 

* ¥ou'll have to hurry a trifle, Janet,”’ said her 
ladyship ; “* we have no time to lose, and I do not 
care to be late.” 

So Janet set to work with nimble fingers. 

She was {an artist in her way, and her taste in 
dress was ex 

“ Really, Janet, I must compliment you on yourskill,” 
said the earl’s handsome sister, surveyi herself i in 
the mirror ; “my hair is perfect. And now,” she 
added, graciously, “be good enough to select what 
ornaments I shall wear; no doubt you know better 
than I.” 

Janet surveyed her with a critical eye, from the 
crown of her handsome blonde head to the flowing 
train of her sweeping black velvet robe. 

“Diamonds,” she said, curtly, unlocking the jewel 
case ; “ the pm Far in your bosom and these brace- 
lets—not the Landeau, ‘tis too heavy—and these ca- 
mellias are much more becoming, with a sprig of 
green and scarlet to pee them colour.” 

Lady Neville smiled as Janet clasped the jewels 

and fastened the flowers in her hair. 

“J shall have to bribe you away from Lady Mar- 
guerite,” she said, pleasantly, “I have not been so 
well dressed fora month, And there’s the carriage! 
And here comes Lady Pearl! My cloak and gloves, 


ion, 8 


Janet brought them, and as she threw the elegant4 
mantle over the stately matron’s shoulders she said, 
in her quiet way: 

“T am very sorry, Lady Neville, but I shall be 
compelled to leave on Monday.” 
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Lady Neville turaed, and stared at her in amaze- 
ment. 

“'l'o leave, Janet ?” she cried. “ For what reason, 
pray? Do yeu want higher wages? What is it?” 

“No, my lady; my wages are satisfactory ; but 
there are personal matters that force me to leave, and 
1 regret it very much.” 

“So do I,’ said her ladyship, candidly. “Youare 
@ refined, capable girl, and I should very much like 
Lady Marguerite to keep you after her marriage, 
Janet. You would have a permavent home.” 

“| am very sorry,” said Janet, “but I am compelled 
to go, at least fora time.” 

“But you will come back to me, Janet!” cried 
Pearl, who had entered and heard the conversation ; 
* you will come back to me!” 

* Indeed I will, my dear young lady, just as soon as 
1 can,”’ replied Janet, the tears rising to her eyes. 

** Well,” said Lady Neville, “I am sorry ; but if it 
cannot be helped there’s no use in wasting words 
about it. Come, Marguerite, the carriage waits, and 
we shall barely make the drive in time.” 

They swept out of the room and down the broad 
staircase, and Janet, crossing to the window, watched 
them as they entered the carriage. 

Sir Bayard Broughton, who was a guest at the 
castle, was their escort, of course. 

He ran down the steps, bowing and smiling, and 
assisted them into the carriage, and Janet’s watchful 
eyes saw that Lady Marguerite in her golden drapery 
shrank away from his touch with ill-concealed 
aversion. 

“ Poor little Pearl!” she sighed, and the tears that 
filled her eyes overflowed and trickled down her 
cheeks, “poor little Pearl! She dislikes him now, 
aud she'll hate him by-and-bye. Poor little girl, who 
never knew a mother’s love! It breaks my heart to 
leave her in the trouble that's coming ; but I must. I 
must go and find my lady. There’s something in my 
heart that tells me I must go.” 

She turned from the window iato the sumptuous 
apartment. All the rooms at the castle were very 
quaint and grand, and this one chosen by Lady 
Neville was very large, and gorgeously furnished in 
blue and gold. 

Just across was a suite of three in pink and white 
and gold, which the earl had especially refurnished 
for his daughter, and beyond, gloomy and silent, 
was the great crimson state-chamber, the birth and 
bridal-room of the Strathspeys, closed and locked, 
and filled with haunting spectres, 

Janet Burns stood looking about her, the pale 
flaxen hair pushed back from her brow, her heart 
filled with memories of days gone by. She half 
fancied she could see the countess as she looked in 
the early days of her happy wifehood, tripping through 
the grand roems, and filling them with music and 
sunshine. 

Now where was she? Shut up in a madhouse, 
or perhaps dead of a broken heart! The girl locked 
her hands in fierce determination, her eyes glowing 
beneath her frilled cap. 

“ |] find her,” she said, “if she’s alive or dead— 
l’ll find her, my dear, dear lady !” 

She turned tothe silver and ebony toilet-table, and 
began to gather up the costly trifles and put them in 
their respective places—jewels and laces and dainty 
gloves and gold pertume-flasks, and all the nameless 
paraphernalia of a grand lady’s toilet. 

Presently she picked up a little mother-of-pearl 
card-case, and as she was in the act of slipping it 
into a drawer it fell from her hands, scattering its 
contents on the carpet at her feet. 

Janet gathered them up, pretty embossed cards, 
all inscribed with noble names, and was returning 
them to the case, but one, coarser and larger thau 
the rest, obstructed the closing of the lid. She drew 
it out, and in so doing the printed names upon it 
arrested her attention. 

“Milford Grange, Private Asylum for the Insane. 
Doctor J. I’, Crane and George McIntosh, managers.” 

For a moment she held it in her hands half un- 
conscious of what it meant, Ther the truth flashed 
upon her. She uttered a joyful cry: 

“ Thank Heaven, I have found the clue at last !” 

Meauwhile Lady Neville's carriage drove to the 
residence of Sir Varney Drummond, 

Sir Varney, as we omitted to say, had, in obedi- 
ence to a whim of his wife, taken a country mansion 
called ** The Firs,” right under the shadow of the 
Scottish hills, and ouly au hour’s drive from Stratk- 
rpey Castle. 

Listy Cecilia had been most cordially invited to 
speud the spring months at the castle, with Lady 
Neville, but she took a fancy to have an establishment 
of her own, and poor old Sir Varney gratified her, as 
he did in everything else, and now she was giving a 
ball at “ The Firs,” a kind of masquerade, to which 
all the surrounding magnates had been invited. 

The Earl of Strathspey was there, and also his 
hopeful son and heir, Lord Angus. Now Lord Angus 





was @ black sheep, but it does not follow that he was 
an ill-looking one, or any the less a favourite with 
the feminine portion of his acquaintances, Men de- 
tested him, as they always do detest a roué and a 
reprobate, no matter what may be their own private 
failings ; but ladies, as a general rule, fancied him, 
for Lord Angus was handsome after a fashion, and 
gracefully impudent, and, more than all, he was an 
earl in prospective. 

He opened the ball with Lady Cecilia, and her 
ladyship never in all her life looked more dazzling. 

The dance over, she sought the earl, his father, 
and found him on the balustrade, staring out at 
the silent, starlit hills. 

“Now, my lord earl,” said the graceful lady, lay- 
ing a light hand on his arm; “is this complimen- 
tary? IL invite you to my ball; youcome, and I find 
you out here star-gazing.”” 

The earl turned and faced her, and his gloomy 
eyes brightened. 

Her sheeny robes and glinting jewels, and her 
bright, bewitching face made such a picture. 

“I beg your ladyship’s pardon,” he said, “but I 
am in no mood for gaiety to-night; yet,” he added, 
gallantly, “the sight of you, like the sun, has driven 
away half my gloom already.” 

“ Then let me drive away the other half,” she said, 
gaily, as she took his arm; “I’m not going to have 
you sulking through the evening. Come, we'll look 
in at my flowers; Sir Varney had them arranged only 
yesterday, and we'll get back to the music-room in 
time for the redowa. I opened the ball with your 
son—he’s a charming dancer.” 

“T am glad to bear it,” replied the earl, bitterly. 
“ He needs to be charming in something.” 

“ Why, Lord Strathspey, for shame,” she cried, her 
wicked eyes dancing. “ He'sa very agreeable, and 
a decidedly handsome young man, I’m sure.” 

“TI am glad to hear it, Lady Cecilia,” replied the 
moody earl. 

“Oh, you're ill-tempered, Lord Strathspey,” she said, 
pettishly ; “‘and I don’t allow gentlemen to be cross 
with me. What's the matter? what can I do to com- 
fort you?” 

“TI am past being comforted, Lady Drummond!” 

They had entered the greenhouse, and she turned 
from him an instant, and broke off a cluster of creamy 
white rosebuds, which emitted a rare, sweet odour. 

“ Angus,” she said, returning to his side again, 
with the fragrant clusterin her white fingers, and her 
lovely, bewildering face all tremulous with tender 
emotion, “ Angus, have you quite forgotten the old 
days when you and I were young together? Don’t 
you remember how you would come to me when you 
were vexed or troubled, and I always had power to 
soothe and comfort you? Let me be the same friend 
now, let me help and comfort you.” 

Her gloomy face, her tremulous, dulcet voice, the 
touch of her white hands as they clasped his arm, 
and the subtle odours of the flowers, half bewildered 
the poor, remorse-stricken, sorrow-wearied nobleman. 
His cold heart thrilled at the mention of his youth. 

“ Ah, me!” he sighed, mournfully ; “ if we could go 
back to those days, Lady Cecilia, I might hope for 
health and comfort, but now—there’s nothing for me 
but despair and death.” 

“You shall not say so, dear friend,” the white 
hands tightening their clasp, the glowing face and 
melting eyes drawing nearer and nearer; ‘‘there are 
help and comfort yet. I know how itis; I know all 
about this lonely, dreary desolation "—her eyes fill- 
ing with tears that made them all the brighter, her 
red lips quivering—“ yet I won’t give up to despair. 
But, oh, Angus,” she added, giving way to a sudden 
outburst of passionate emotion, “what a pity it is 
that we ever parted, you and I, we were such true 
friends, and we were so happy; and all these after 
days have been so unutterably miserable.” 

The earl gazed at her hidden face and drooping 
figure in utter amazement, and then his eyes began 
to soften. 

It is hard for even a peer to withstand the bland- 
ishments of a woman like Lady Cecilia. 

“I wish to Heaven we never had parted,” he burst 
out, scarcely conscious of what he said. “If we 
never had, I should have been spared many an hour 
of shame and agony.” 

She started and brushed the tears from her cheeks. 

“Oh, Lord Strathspey, I beg your pardon,” she 
cried, with woll-affected innocence, “I don’t know 
when I was so overcome; pity for your sorrows 
stirred up my own. Let it pass and be forgotten, 
please. And now,” she continued, smiling, with the 
tear-drops on her long lashes, “ here are your pet 
roses,” setting the creamy cluster in his buttonhole, 
“you used to love them long ago. You seeI remem- 
ber all your fancies ; and now | am not going to have 
you mopivg one bit—you shall not, my lord! Your 
troubles are well over, and years of happiness may 
yet be yours.” 

Tho earl shook his head, but sheled him off through 





the dim, flowery aisles, at her very brightest, like an 
April day, after her momentary gloom. 

Through the wilderness of blooming flowers, with 
the musical plash of fountains, and the song of birds 
in his ears; and more entrancing, more bewildering 
than all, with her white hands clasping his arm, her 
sparkling face almost touching his shoulders, and her 
soft, sweet whispers soothing him, the Earl of Strath- 
spey wandered, half forgetting his sorrows, half for- 
getting that fond, true heart that broke and bled in 
solitary confinement, and feeling the blood thrilling 
through his veins with something of its old fire and 
ardour. 

Lady Cecilia watched him with exultant glances 
from beneath her raven lashes. 

The hour of her triumph was at hand, the hour 
for which she had planned and waited for half her 
lifetime; and now, at the last, when her revenge was 
almost within her grasp, her heart began to relent 
and soften, and the old, girlish love, the only love 
she had ever known, strove to reassert itself, 

They returned to the ball-room in time for the 
redowa, but Lord Strathspey declined to danco. 

“The honour of your hand is a great temptation, 
Lady Drummond,” he said, gallantly, “ but for me to 
dance would be worse than mockery. I shall never 
dance again.” 

Lady Cecilia pouted and shrugged her pretty 
shoulders, and Lord Angus chancing to pass near at 
the moment, she cried out, wilfully : 

** My lord, your father is so very ungallant that he 
refuses to dance with me, and here I stand without 
@ partner.” 

The young man was at her sido in a twinkling. 

“Tf your ladyship will allow me the honour,” he 
said, with a bow and smile as he proffered her his 


arm. 

She accepted it, shaking her fan at the earl, and 
away they floated as the harmonious strains burst 
forth from the instruments. 

Lord Strathspey stood and watched them with a 
hard, bitter look in his eyes. That son, for whose 
sake he had wrecked his own happiness, was a sore 
thorn ia the flesh to him, a humiliation and disgrace, 

Only a few months before he had paid out a little 
fortune to liquidate his debts, and every day brouglit 
some new story of his dreadful dissipation and dis- 
graceful proceedings. 

“IT wonder what marriage would do for him ?” the 
earl thought as he followed him with moody, 
troubled eyes. ‘A man of his calibre never reforms 
—his brutality aad coarseness would break any wo- 
man’s heart. He’s my only son—the last one of all 
my noble race! Great Heaven, I wonder if the wide 
earth holds another man so utterly accursed as I am!” 

A troop of masked figures were crowding past 
him, and all at once a voice rang in his ear like a 
trumpet : 

“Born to be hung, man cannot fight with fate!” 

The earl grew ghastly white, gasped for breath, 
and, after one horrible, dizzy moment, fell like a log 
to the floor. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Tr was late in May, and Lord Strathspey had been 
lying ill at “ The Firs” for a couple of weeks. 
His malady was brain fever, of a most aggravated 
type, and the medical men would not suffer him to 
be moved. Moreover, Lady Drummond would not 


agree to it. He was one of her oldest friends, and 
she felt it a privilege to be able to administer to his 
wants, poor, wifeless man that he was. 

The earl was very ill, and in imminent danger of 
death. 

‘The grave doctors warned Lady Neville that she 
must be prepared for the worst. She and Lady Pearl 
were permanently established at “‘{he Firs,” until 
the crisis of the disease should be over. 

Sir Bayard Broughton had returned to London, 
and Lord Angus lived in solitary state at the castle, 
riding over to Lady Drummond’severy day to learn 
how his father was progressing. 

At last there came a night when the crisis was at 
hand. The peer lay like a ghost upon his pillows, 
his breath coming in panting gasps, and the doctors, 
with grave faces, surrounded him. 

Lady Neville was on her knees in her own chamber, 
and poor little Pearl had sobbed herself into a 
troubled sleep ; but Lady Cecilia Drummond never 
left the prostrate man’s pillow, 

She stood and watched him with a kind of fas- 
cinated horror, counting each gasping breath, her 
hands locked, her white teeth set, her black eyes 
glittering. 

It was her work, and yet at that moment she would 
freely have given the soul from her body to undo it. 

The tiny French clock on the mantel ticked away 
the laggard mowents, and the doctors stood like so 
many statues, scarcely seeming to breathe. 

Lady Cecilia’s eyes never once left the white, 
death-stricken face. 
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“Oh, if he might live, if he might live!” was the 
one cry, of her heart. 

She could not pray. She knew no such consolation, 
she had no hope of Heaven, the beautiful and high- 
born lady. All her hopes were centred in life! In that 
terrible moment all her love, fierce and selfish love 
it was, blazed up afresh in ber heart, like a consum- 
ing fire. 

The little clock struck for midnight, and the 
doctors exchanged glances. For one moment their 

atient lay breathless, his eyes closed, his hands 
ying limp and white on the coverlet. Then there 
came a sudden gasping sigh, the sealed eyelids 
fluttered, the labouring breathing subsided, and a 
gentle sleep fell upon the sufferer like a benediction. 

“ He’ll live,” said the doctors, in a breath ; “ the 
danger’s past!” 

Lady Cecilia uttered a cry of joy, and fled away 
to her own chamber to weep the passionate tears she 
could not restrain. 

Her paroxysm of emotion over, she flung the case- 
ment wide open, and sat down to reflect. 

All her mad, selfish, passionate nature was in a 
tumult, but supreme above every other feeling was 
her love, the love which neglect and coldness and 
time had failed to subdue. She had worked for her 
revenge upon this man who had played her false, and 
in the end, when her way was clear, she found the 
old love rising up stronger even than her hate, 

She bared her queenly head to the night winds, 
and raised her troubled gave to the silent, starlit 
sky, and let her thoughts rove back to those early 
days when her hopes were so bright, 

“T could win him yet,” she said, at last, between 
set teeth, “I could wear the coronet which I have 
always coveted, if I were only free” 

She hissed the words out in a kind of sibilant 
whisper, and her eyes wandered through an open 
door into the chamber where poor old Sir Varney 
lay—a benignant, generous old man, with a heart 
as tender and simple as a child’s, and only one failing, 
his weak, indulging love for the beautiful womau 
who was his wife. 

Her eyes wandered towards the chamber, full of 
passionate scorn and contempt. She could see him 
lying on his couch, his silver hair streaming over 
the pillow and around his peaceful face. 

“The old dotard!’” she murmured, her fine lips 
curling. ‘* Will he live for ever, I wouder? I mar- 
ried him for his gold. Why can’t he die now and 
set me free—why can’t he?” 

Inthe soft spring moonlight that streamed through 
the casement her face looked like the face of a beau- 
tiful fiend. 

“T could win him. All things prosper with me. 
I could be Countess of Strathspey yet, if I were only 
free !’ 

She uttered the words in a kind of breathless way, 
and her fascinated gaze still sought Sir Varney’s 
chamber. 

Once in her mind, the horrible idea seemed to 
possess and control her. 

She arose softly and crossed into the room on 
tiptoe. 

“Strong and healthy, he’ll live for ever !” she ut- 
tered, gazing down upon the sleeping baronet’s face ; 
“and Lam bound to him, Whatan idiot I was. Not 
even his gold and title were worth this. Why can’t 
he die?” 

Once give way to temptation, and it haunts you 
to the end, 

Lady Drummond’s face grew white and set, in the 
misty moonlight, and her eyes began to glitter with 
a baleful light, 

“Why not ?” she murmured, in a hoarse, sibillant 
whisper. “ Better women than I have done as bad, 
I can’t live on fettered to an old dotard—I can’t, I 
won't!” 

The passionate whisper half roused Sir Varney; 
he turned on his pillow and murmured incoherently. 
She watched him with burning eyes till he relapsed 
into sleep; then she crossed the room and entered a 
small closet, fitted up like a cabinet, with innume- 
rable rows of bottles on the shelves. 

One of these she selected, a tiny, slender phial, 
filled with a whitish kind of mixture, and, putting it 
in her bosom, relocked the cabinet, aud returned to 
the chamber. 

Sir Varney was stirring again, and slightly moan- 
ing, as if in pain. 

Presently he raised himself to a sitting posture, 
and his eye fell upon his wife, 

“Why, Cecilia,” he said, in the kind of voice with 
which he always addressed her; “ why are you up so 
late, child? What’sthe matter? Is the earl worse?’ 

“No; he’s better, Sir Varney.” 

“ Well, I’m truly glad. Cecilia, my love, would you 
mind bringing me agilassof wine? Ihave such a 
Blrange, unpleasant sensation, I must have had a 
rush of blood to the brain, or something of the kind.” 

His wile arose with alucritv. She bad hearkened 





to the voice of the tempter, and he was prompt to 
aid her. Hore washer opportunity. 

She crossed to the little table upon which the wine 
service stood, and, turning her back upon her 
husband, poured out a glass; then, without an in- 
stant’s hesitation, she drew the little phial from her 
bosom, and, removing the cork, poured about half the 
whitish mixture into the wine. It was all done, and 
the phial rehidden in her bosom in the space of a 
breath. 

“ Will you drink it undiluted, Sir Varney?” she 
asked, approaching the bed. 

“Yes, my dear, I'll take it just so, I'm feeling 
miserably weak.” 

She put the glass in his hand, and he drained it 
ata draught. 

“Why, child,” he said, “it has a bitter taste, or 
perhaps my tongue’s fevered. There, that will do,” 
as she smoothed out his pillow. “ Thank you, my 
love, and I am sorry to have troubled you. Go to 
bed now, please do; you'll be ill to-morrow, and I 
don’t like to see my darling’s cheeks pale.” 

She turned to leave him, and had half crossed the 
room, when he called her back. 

* Cecilia,” he said, “I’m foolish and childish to- 
night. Won’t you kiss me before you go? I believe 
if you do I shall be able to sleep.” 

She turned back, and -kissed him without a word. 

“My beautiful darling, my own, own wife,” he 
murmured, stroking her head caressingly. 

She hurried from the bedside and out of the 
room, her face looking awfully white and horror- 
stricken. 

“T am free—I am free!” she whispered, in a dazed 
sort of way, asshe entered her own apartment and 
locked herself in. 

* * * * * 

The following morning was one of great rejoicing 
at “The Firs,” for Lord Strathspey was pronounced 
out of danger. All he needed—so said the doctors 
—was quiet and skilful nursing. 

Lady Neville and Lady Drummond met in the 
breakfast parlour, the latter looking rather haggard 
and suffering terribly from sick-headache, as she 
averred. 

The tempting meal was already served up, the fra- 
grant chocolate smoking in its silver urn. 

“T wonder why Sir Varney is so late?” remarked 
Lady Drummond, breaking a sprig of heliotrope from 
a pot in the window and fastening it in Lady Mar- 
guerite’s hair; “’tis something unusual for him. 
Dennis ’’—to the waiter—“ will you run up and say 
to Sir Varney that breakfast awaits him ?” 

She turned her face from the light as she spoke and 
began toying a trifle nervously with Lady Margue- 
rite’s tassels, 

“TI hope, my love,” she said, affectionately, “ you'll 
be able to eat your breakfast this morning, now that 
your dear papa is so much better, I declare, dear 
Lady Neville, she is growing quite thin.” 

“That she is,” responded her ladyship. “I shall 
ask Doctor Hatherleigh to prescribe for her to-day. 
The child’s worried herself ill.” 

“T shall soon be well now, dear aunt,” smiled 
Pearl, but with overflowing eyes, “ without any help 
from Doctor Hatherleigh.” 

“ You mustn’t lose your roses,” continued Lady 
Drummond, playfully. “ What will Sir Bayard say 
when he returns 2?” 

The young girl shrank away with a pained and em- 
barrassed air at the mention of Sir Bayard’s name, and 
Lady Neville was regarding her in wondering sur- 
prise when the hurried entrance of a servant called 
her attention in another direction 

It was the woman Dundas, now Lady Drummond's 
maid. Her face was white and her eyes wide with 
horror. 

“ My lady,” she cried, “there’s something awful 
happened ! Try to compose yourself. The baro- 
net——"” 

Lady Drummond reeled where she stood and 
gasped once or twice for breath. In her grave she 
would never look more ghastly. 

** What is it?” she cried, at last, as the servants 
came pouring in with affrighted faces. “Dundas, 
pec i What has happened ?” 

“ My lady, Sir Varney is dead in his bed.” 

“TI am free,” gasped Lady Cecilia, under her 
breath, and, with a low, strange cry, she dropped 
down on the carpet in a dead faint. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue AvusTRIAN CHEF’s Ruvusars TART.— 
Many years ago Prince Metternich first tasted 
rhubarb tart in England, and was so pleased with it 
that he took care to send some plants to his Aus- 
trian garden. On the occasion of a large party in 
the following year the prince ordered rhubarb to be 
served up, dressed as it was in England. cook 
knew nothing of English usage, and, selecting the 
large leaves, served them up as spinach, and bought 





some real Turkey root at a chemist’s. The guests 
made wry faces at this English dish, and went away 
early. Rhubarb was discarded thenceforth from 
the prince’s table. 

An INncomgE From Aa SnuFr-Box.—Carafa, the 
composer, who died recently, was far from rich. 
His principal income was derived from a snuff-box. 
This snuff-box was given to the author of “ La Prison 
d@’Edimbourgh,”’ about 30 years ago, by Baron James 
de Rothschild, as a token of esteem. Carafa sold it 
24 hours later for 75 napoleons to the same jeweller 
from whom it had been bought. This became known 
to Rothschild, who gave it again to the musician in 
the following ~_ The next day it returned to the 
jeweller’s. ‘This traffic continued till the death of 
the banker, and longer still, for his sons kept up 
the tradition, to the great satisfaction of Carafa. 

MaccaRon!.—This, the national fare of Italy, 
deserves much more popularity than it enjoys 
among ourselves. Weight for weight, maccaroni 
contains from two to three times as much flesh- 
forming material as good household bread, This is 
the epinion of eminent analytical chemists at home 
and a ; while Dr. Hassall claims for it far 
more nutritive power than any of the cereals em- 
ployed as food in this country. Now that butchers’ 
meat has become so high in price the use of mae- 
caroni a8 a substitute, twice or thrice a week, 
deserves consideration. It is susceptible of varied 


treatment, and is not only palatable and 
appetizing but of high nitrogenous value when 
kad with jh, ca 





Tue Prince Consort’s Statrugs.—Some un- 
fortunate fatality seems to attach itself to the 
Prince Consort’s statues connected with the 
memorials erected tohim. Inthe Hyde Park me- 
morial the absence, “from unavoidable causes,” of 
the principal figure has led many persons to mistake 
the pedestal fora sarcophagus. In Dublin, from 
unavoidable causes, the statue of the Prince was not 
forthcoming when it was to have been inaugurated, 
and as the pedestal was also wanting a sham 
fi was placed on a sham pedestal, which shortly 
ofeerwards was damaged by a sham explosion. In 
Edinburgh we learn that the Queen, who was to 
have inspected the equestrian statue of the Prince 
which the people of Scotland intend to erect to 
his ge pe prevented from doing so by the 
fact that the statue is not yet ready, so that all 
that Her Majesty could do was to drive through 
Charlotte Square, where it is intended that the me- 
morial shall in course of time be placed. 





ROBERT RUSHTON’S DESTINY. 


a 
CHAPTER XVI, 

Rosert left Mr. Davis’s office in deep thought. 

He understood very well that it would be impos- 
sible to enforce his claim without more satisfactory 
testimony than his father's letter. If any one had 
been cognizant of the transaction between Mr. 
Davis and his father it would have helped matters, 
but no one, so far as he knew, was even aware that 
his father had possessed so large a sum as two thou- 
sand pounds. 

Had Captain Rushton enclosed the receipt that 
would have been sufficient, butit had probably gone 
to the bottom with him. 

But, after all, was it certain that his father was 
dead? Itwas not certain, but our hero was forced 
to admit that the chances of his father’s being alive 
were extremely slender. 

Finding himse!f utterly at a loss, he resolved to 
call upon his firm friend, Mr. Paine, the lawyer. 
Going to his office, he was fortunate enough to find 

in, and disengaged, 

- » spe cate Robert,” said the lawyer, plea- 
santly. 
rn Good-morning, sir. You find me a frequent visi- 

r.’ 

“ Always welcome,” was the pleasantreply. “ You 
know I am your banker, and it is only natural for 
you to call upon me.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Robert, smiling; ‘but it is on 
different business that I have come to consult you 
this morning.” 

“Goon: I will give you the best advice in my 
power.” 

The lawyer listened with surprise to the story 
Robert had to tell. 

“ This is certainly a strange tale,” he said, after 
@ pause. 

“ But a true one,” said Robert, hastily. 

“1 donotquestion that. Itaffords another illus- 
tration of the old saying that truth is stranger than 
fiction. That a letter committed to the deep so 
many thousand miles away should have finally 
reached its destination is very remarkable—{[ inay 
say providential.” 

“Do you think there is any chance of my father 
being yet alive ?”’ 

“There is a bare chance, but I cannot enconrage 
you to place much reliance upon it.” 
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“If he had been picked up by any vessel I suppose 
he wonld have written.” 2 

“You would doubtless have seen him at home 
before this time in that case. Still there might be 
civoumstances,” added the lawyer, slowly, “ that 
would prevent his communicating with friends at 
home. For i his boat might have drifted 
to some uninhabited island out of the course of or- 
dinary aia. I cn ha it is at all probable, 
but there is such @ possibility.” 

“Is there any chance of making Mr, Davis return 
the.money my father deposited with him ? 

“There again there are difficulties, He may do- 
mend tho return of his receipt, or he may continue 
to deny the trust altogether.” 

“ Won't the letter prove anything ?” 

“1 may produce a general conviction that such 
a deposit was made, since, admitting the letter to be 
genuine, no one, idering the ter of 
father, can readily believe that in the 
presence of death he would make any such state- 
ment unless thoroughly reliable, But moral eonvio- 
tion and legal proof are quite different things. Un- 
less that receipt is produced I don’t see that any- 
thing can be done,” i 

“Perhaps my father might have put that in a 
bottle also at a later date.” 

“ He might have done so whemhe became satisfied 
that there was no chance of # rescue, But, even 
supposing him to have done it, the chances ere ten 
to one that it will never find its way to your mo- 
ther. The reception of the first letter wae almost 
@ miracle.” 

“T have no doubt you are right, Mr. Paine,” said 
Robert ; “but it seems very hard that my poor fa 
ther’s hard earnings should ge to such an umprin- 
eipled man, and gem: be left destitute.” 

“That is true, Robert, but I am obliged to say 
that your only hope is in awakening Mr. Davis to 
a sense Of justice.” 

“There isn’t much cliance of that,” said Robert, 
shaking his head. : 

“Tf you will leave the matter in my hands I will 
call upon him to-night, and see what I can do.” 

“I shall feel very glad if you will do so, Mr. 
Paine, I don’t'want to leave anything undone.” 

“Then I will do so. I don’t. imagine it will doany 
good, but we can but try.” 

Robert left the office, making up his mind to 
await the report of the lawyer's visit before moving 
farther. 

That evening the lawyer called at the house of 

r. Davis. 


room. After #little unimportant conversation he 


said : 
“Mr. Davis; may I ask the favour of a few 
minutes’ conversation with yow in private ?”’ 
** Certainly,” said Mr. Davis, quite in the dark as 
- the business which had called his guest te the 
ouse. 
7 led the way into another room, and both took 
sea 


“TF may as well say, to begin with,” 
the lawyer, “ that I call on Behalf of 
the late Captain Rushton.” 

Mr. Davis started nervously. 

“That boy has lost no time,” ho muttered to 
himself. 

“TI suppose you understand what I have to’sny ?”’ 

“{ presume I can guess,” said Mr. Davis, coldly, 
“The boy came into my office this morning, an 
made a most extraordinary claim, which I tre 








the family 


with contempt. Finding him persistent, I ordered | 


him out of my office. I need not say that no sane 
man would for a moment put confidence in such an 
incredible story or claim.” 

“T can’t quite agree with you there,” said the 
lawyer, quietly. “ There is nothing incredible about 
the story. It is remarkable, I grant, but such 
things have happened before, and will again.” 

“{ suppose you refer to the picking up of the 
bottle at sea ?’ 

“Yes ; I fail to see what there is incredible about 
i. Ifthe handwriting can be identified as that of 
the late Captain Rushton, and Robert says both his 
mother and himself recognized it, the story becomes 
eredible and will meet with general belief.” 

“I thought you were too sensible and practical a 
man,” said Mr. Davis, sneering, “‘to be taken in 
by se palpable a humbug. Why, it reads like a 
romance.’ 

“In spite of all that, it may be true enough,” 
returned the lawyer, composedly. 

** You may believe it Fd you please. It seems to 
me quite unworthy of belief.’ 

“ Waiving that point, Robert doubtless acquainted 
youwith the statement made in the letter that Cap- 
tain Rushton just before sailing on his last voyage 
deposited with you two thousand pounds, hat 
have you to say to that ?” 

“What have I to say?” returned Mr. Davis. 
“That Captain Rushton never possessed two thon- 
sand pounds in his life. I don’t believe he possessed 
one quarter of the sum.”’ 

“* What authority have you for saying that? Did 


rs. Davis and Halbert were in the | 


eommeneed | 
ily of 


he make you his confidant?’ asked the lawyer, 


keenly. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Davis, promptly. “ When last 
at home he called at my house one and in the 
course of sontetentlan stepaaees that sailors seldom 


followed the sea for many years, and 
resolved to accumulate a provision for my wife and 
child, but as yet I have scarcely done more than to 
begin.’ He then told mie that he had little more 

two hundred, but meant to increase thut if 


it reall 
with his two hundred or more ?” he asked, 

“ A peat he left for his wife to'draw from time fo 
time for expenses ; the rest I suppose he took with 


Mr. Paine said silent for a moment. 

Things looked unpromising, he couldn't. but ao- 
knowledge, ey client. In the absence of 
legal proof, an adroit and unsoru) 
an mist, whose interests were so en- 
i in defeating justice, iti was difficult to see 
what was to be done. 

“T understand then, Mr. Davis,” he said, mally, 
‘that you the justice of this claim ¥y 

«¢ : , i cam “Tt is a 
Ipable fraud. i 3 @ precocious young 
le, and will come ry a bad end.” 

**T have a different opinion of him.” 

You are deceived in him then. I haveno doubt 
he concocted the letter himself.” 

*T don’t a: with you. I lave seen the letter ; 
it isin Captain Rushton’s handwriting. Moreover, 
I have seen the letter of the owners, which accom- 
panied it.” 

The manager was in a fix, and he knew it. But 
there was nothing to do'but to ist in his denial. 

“Then. I can only say that Captain Rushton was 
a party to the fraud,” he'said. 

“You must be aware, Mr. Davis, that when the 


will, be theother way:”’ 

“I can’t help that,” said the other, doggeiy. 
‘* Whatever the publi chooses to think, I won't ad- 
mit the justice of this oatrageous claim.” 

«Then: I have only to bid you good-evening,” said 
\the lawyer, coldly, affecting not. to see the hand 
| which Mr. Davis:extended, 

The latter felt the slight, and foresaw that from 
lothers he must expect similar coldness, but there 
| was no help forit. To restore the money would be 
ruin. He had entered into the path of » meee ty, 
/and he was forced to keep on in it, 

CHAPTER XVII. 
| Mr. Parnes called at Mrs. Rushton’s cottage, and 


| Mr. Davis. 

“It is evident,” he said, “that Mr. Davis. is 
| swayed by his interests, and, feeling legally secure, 
| prefers’ to defraud you rather than fo surrender the 
| two thousand pounds.” 

“T wouldn't have believed it of Mr. Davis,” said 
Mrs. Rushton ; “ he'is considered such a respectable 
| man.” 

Tf have heard rumours that he is dabbling in 
speculations, and I suspect he may find it incon- 
venient to pay away so large a sum of money.” 

“He had no right to speculate with my mother’s 
| money,” said Robert, indignantly. 

. “You are right there. He should have invested 


it securely. 

‘*Mr. Paine,” said Robert, after a pause, “I have 
an idea that father is still living, and that some day 
| I shall find him,’’ 

The lawyer shook his head. 

“ Theres not one chance im ten that he is living,’’ 
he said, “ It is only a fancy of yours.” 

“Tt may be, but | can’t get it out of my head.” 

“T hope you will prove eorrect, but I need not 
= you of the many arguments against such a 

eory. 

“TI know them all, but still I believe he is living. 
Mr. Paine,” continued Robert, earnestly, “I feel 
80 strongly on the subject that, with my mother’s 
permission, I mean to go out into the world in search 
of him.” 

“TI must say, Robert,” said Mr. Paine, “I did 
not expect such a visionary scheme from a boy of 
=e gee sense. You must see yourself how wild 
it is. 

“ T know it,” said our hero; “buat I want to take 
a year, at any rate, to see the world, If at the end 
of that time I discover no trace of my father I will 
come home content.” 

“But what will become of your mother during 
that time ?”” 

“I will leave fifty ds in your hands for her. 
The I will draw for my own use.” 

© But you don’t expect to travel round the world 





on fifty pounds, surely ?”” said the lawyer, 


. * For instance,’ said *T have | dan 
saved any money ‘or ce,’ said he, i } 


than 

possible during his comin: "< li 
To this poe dee Mr. Baits fstencd attentively, 

fully believing it to be an impromptu fabrication, as | 

d he say anything about what he had done | 


public learns’ the facts in the case the general belief 


communicated the particulars of his interview with. 


“T shall work my way as far as I can,” said 
Robert. ‘I can’t afford to travel aga gentleman.” 
appose you find yourself without money in a 
? 
am notafraid. I am willing to work, and I 
make my way.” 


“ 
j fore 


made her easy, for she 
and destitation. 

When the lawyer found how Mrs. Rushton felt on 
the subject he ceased making objections to the plan ; 
for, though he had no a oe, in our young 
hero’s success im the object he had in view, he 
thought that a year’s tour might benefit him by ex- 
rayne: his knowledge of the world and incroasing 
his self-reliance. 

“ How soon do you wish to start, Robert ?” ho 


“It will take me a week to get your clothes 
teady,” said Mra. Rushton. : wil, 
eg by a week from Monday I will start,” said 

ert. 

“ Have ee formed any definite plans about the 
mariner of going ?” 

“| will go to Bristol first, and call on the gentle- 
man who got up the subscription for me. I will tell 
him my story, and ask his advice.” 

“The most sensible thing you coultl do. As to 
the money, I will have ready for Of 
course, you will call on me before you go.” 

Mr. Davis yg: - amet ces 
would spread report an 
anxiously awaited the result. But to his relief he 
observed no change in mmeanour of his fellow 
townsmen. He could only conclude that, for rea- 
sons.of his own, the boy he had had con- 
cluded to defer the exposura: Next he heard with 
a feeling of satisfaction that.Robert had decided to 
go abroad in quest of his father. He had no doubt 
that Captain Kushton was dead, and regarded the 
plan as utterly quixotic and foolish, but still he felt 
giad that it had been undertaken. 

* Tf the boy should never come back I shan’t mourn 
much,” he said to himself. “ His mother is a weak 
woman, who will never give me auy trouble, but 
this young rascal has a strong and re:olute will, 
and [ shall feel more comfortable to have him out 
of the way.” 

When Robert got ready to leave he made a fare- 
well call on the lawyer, and drew fifty pounds of his 
money. He did not want to take even so much as 
fifty pounds, as he to leave more for his 
mother. 

“You will find it Httle enough, Robert. Don’t 
have any anxiety about your mother. I will not see 
her suffer,” said the lawyer. 

Robert grasped his hand in earnest gratitude. 

“ How can I thank you ?” he said. 

* You need not thank me; I had # warm regard 
for your father, and shall be glad to help your 
mother if there be any occasion, Not only this, but 
if in your wanderings you find yourself in a tight 
place, and in want of help, write to me, and I will 
help you.” 

“ You are a true friend,” said Rebert, gratefully. 
“I wish my father had entrusted his money to you 
instead of to Mr. Davis.” 

“ { wish he had, as matters have turned out. I 
should have taken care that your interests did not 


suffer.” 

* Oh,”’ exclaimed Robert, fervently, “if I could 
only find my father and bring him home to confrunt 
this false friend and convict him of his base fraud, 
I believe I would willingly give ten of my life.” 

“That question can be solved by time. I 
too should earnestly rejoice if such an event could 
be brought about. Now, Robert, good-bye, and 
Heaven bless you. Don’t forget that you can count 
always on my friendship and assistance.” 

On the way home Robert fell in with Halbert 
Davis. Halbert of course knew nothing of the 
claim made upon his father, but he had heard that 
Robert proposed to leave home. He was both 
sorry and glad on account of this—sorry because he 

| had hoped to see out hero fall into poverty and des- 
titution, and enjoy the spectacle of his humiliation. 
Now he was afraid Robert would succeed and de- 
prive him of the enjoymert he had counted upon. 
On the other hand Robert’s departure would lewve 
the field free so far as concerned Hester Paine, and 
he hoped to win the favour of that young lady in 
the absence of any competitor. Of this there was 
not the slightest chance, but Halbert was biinded 
by his own vanity to the obvious dislike whic’ 





Hester entertained for him. 
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Now when he saw Robert approaching he couldn’t 
forego the pleasure of a final taunt. 

“So you're going to leave home, Rushton,” he 
commenced. 

“Yes, Davis,” answered Robert, in the same 
tone. “Shall you miss me much ?” 

“I think I shall live through it,” said Halbert. 
“*T supposé you are going because you can’t make a 
living here.’ 

““Notexactly. However, I hope to do better else- 
where.” 

“If you’re guing to try for a place you'd better 
not mention that you got turned out of the factory. 
You needn’t apply to my father for a recommende- 
tion.” 


“T ghan’t need any recommendation from your 
father,” said Robert. “He is about the lash mem 
that I would apply to.” 

“That’s where you are right,” said Halbert. 
““ What sort of a place are you going to try for?” 

He knew nothing of Robert’s intention to seek his 
father, but supposed he meant to obtain a situation. 
— elect seveoted ts 

* ou seem partic arly interested move- 
ments, Davis.’ - 

“Call me Mr. Davis if you please,” said Halbert, 


banughtily. 

«When you call me Mr. Rushton I will retuzn the 
compliment.” 

“You are impertinent.” 

‘** Not more so than you are.” 

“You don’t seem to realize the differemee in our 


sa No, T don’t, + that I prefer my own.” 
with Robert's evident determination to 

wi the respect which he considered his due, 
Halbert tried him on another tack. 

ee eeeel to Hester Paine ?” he 
asked, @ sneer. 

* Yes,” said Robert. 

“T suppose she was very much affected,” con- 
tinued Halbert. 

“She said she was sorry to part with me” 

“‘T admire her taste.” 

“You would admire it more if she had a higher 
appreciation of you.” 

**T shall be good friends with her when you are 
no longer here to slander me to her.” 

“Tam not quite so mean as that,” said Robert. 
“Tf she chooses to like youl shan’t try to prevent it.” 

“T ought to be very much obliged to you, lam 
gure ” 


“You needn’t trouble yourself to be grateful,” 
zeturned Robert, coolly. “ But I must bid you good- 
bye, as I have much to do.” 

“ Don’t let me detain you,” said Halbert, with an 
elaborate display of politeness. 

“I wonder why Halbert hates me so much ?” he 
thought. “I don’t like him, but I don’t wish him 
any harm.” 

He looked with satisfaction upon a little corne- 
lian ring which he wore upon one of his fingers. It 
was of very trifling value, but it was a parting gi 
pe Hester, and as such he valued it far above its 
cos 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

On the next Monday morning Robert started off. 
At the moment of de he began to realize that 
he had undertaken a difficult task. His life hitherto 
had been quiet and free from excitement. Now he 
was about to go out into the great world, and fight 
his own way. With only fifty pounds in his pocket 
he was going in search of a father who, when last 
heard from, was floating in an open boat on the 
South Pacific. The probabilities were all against 
that father’s being still alive. If he were, Robert 
had no clue to his present whereabouts. 

All this the lad thought over as he was riding in 
the train. He acknowledged that the chances were 
all against his success, but, in spite of all, he had a 
feeling, for which he could not account, that his 
father was still living and that he should tind him 
some day. Atany rate there was something attrae- 
tive in the idea of going out to unknown Jands to 
meet unknown adventures, and so his momentary 
anes was succeeded by a return of his old con- 

ence. 

Arrived at the station, he took his carpet-bag in 
his hand, and, crossing the street, walked at ran- 
dom, not being familiar with the streets, as he had 
been in Bristol but once before, and that some time 
since, 

“I don"t know where to go,” thought Robert. 
“T wish I knew where to find some cheap hotel.” 

Just then a boy, in well-ventilated garments and 
@ rimless straw hat, with a blacking-box over his 
shoulder, approached. 

“ Shine your boots, mister ?”’ he asked. 

Robert glanced at his shoes, which were rather 
deficient in polish, and, finding that the expense 
would be only « penriy, told him to go ahead. 

“ Tl give you the splendidest shine you ever had,” 
éaid the ragamutftin. 

“ That’s right! Go ahead,” said Robert. 





When the boy had finished he cast a speculative 
glance at the carpet-bag. 

TS sild ars hes wher 

you know of any hotel where 

can } _— asked Robert. 

- a Fou one and take yer bag for six- 
pence. 

“ All right,” seidour here. “Go ahead.” 

The So eazpet-bag and started in 


He found a » @ifference between the 
crowded streets of Bristol amd the quiet roads of 


_His spirits rose and he felt that life was just be- 
gaan for him. Brave and bold by temperament, 
did not shrink from trying bis luck on a broader 
— than was afforded little village whence 


come. 
Such. confidenee is felt by many who eventually 
fail, but Rebert was one who combined ability and 
ingness to work with confidence, and the chances 
were in favour of his ° 
Unused to the busy streets, Robert was a little 
more cautious about crossing than the young Arab 
who carried his bag. Soat one broad thoroughfare 
the latter got safely across while Robert was still on 
the other side, waiting for a good opportumity to 
cross in turn, 
The bootblack, seeing that communication was 
for the present cut off by along line of vehicles, was 
temptation 


assailed by a sudden . 

_For his caoiee as porter he vert ingen et 
sixpence, while here was an. opportunity to appro- 
me the entire bag, which must be far more valu- 
able. 

He was not naturally a bad boy, but his street 
eation had given him rather loose ideas on the 
.of property. 


his impulse them, he started rapidly, 
in apap gered 9 - ie 
“ Hold on 
Robert 


there! Where are you going?” galled 


He received no answer, but sear the boy quicken- 
ing his and dodging round a corner, Hie at- 
tempted to dash across the street, but was compelled 
to turn back, after being nearly run over. 

“I wish I could get hold of the young rascal,” he 
exclaimed, indignantly. 

“ Who do you mean ?”’ asked a boy at his side. 

“A boy has run off with my carpet-bag,” said 
Robert. 

“Tkuow him. It’s Jim Malone.” 

* Do you know where! can find him ?” asked 
Robe: rly. “If you'll help me get back my 
bag I'll give you a shilling.” 

“T’li doit then. Come alongof me. Here’s a 
e to cross.” 

Following his new guide, Robert dashed across the 
street at sume risk, and found himself safe on the 
other side. 

Rea Now where do you think he’s gone ?” demanded 


bert. 

* It’s likely he'll go home.” 

“ Do you know where he lives ?” 

“ Yes, in Mulberry Street.” 

** Has he gotany father and mother ¢”’ 

“ He’s got 3 mother, but the ould woman’s drunk 
most always.” 

“ Then she won't care about his stealing ?”’ 

“No, she think he's clever.” 

“Then we'll go there. Is it far?” 

‘“* Not more than twenty minutes’ walk.” 

The boy was right. Jem steered for home, not 
being able to open the bag in the street without ex- 
citing suspicion. His intention was to appropriate 
a part of the clothing to his own use, and dispose of 
the rest to a pawnbroker or second-hand dealer, who, 
as long as he got a good bargain, would not be too 
particular about inquiring into the customer’s right 
to the property. He did not, however, wholly 
escape suspicion. He was stopped by a policeman, 
who demanded : 

“* Whose bag is that ?” 

* It belongs to a gentleman that wants it carried 
to the ‘ Ship,’ ”’ answered Jim, promptly. 

“ Where is the gentleman ?”’ 

* He’s gone down the street on business.” 

* How came he to trust you with the bag ? Wasn’t 
he afraid you'd steal it ?”’ 

“Oh, he knows me. I’ve carried parcels for him 
more than once.”’ 

This might be true. At any rate it was plausible, 
and the policeman, having no ground of detention, 
suffered him to go on. 

Congratulating himself on getting off so well, 
Jim sped on his way, and arrived in quick time at 
the miserable room in Mulberry street which he 
called home. 

His mother lay on a miserable bed in the corner, 
half stupefied with drink. She lifted up her head 
as her son entered. 

“ What have ye there, Jemmy ?”’ she asked. 

“It’s a bag, motuer.” 

* Whose is it?” 

* |t's mine now.” 





* And where did ye get it?” 

“A boy gave it to me to carry to a cheap hotel, 
25 brought it home. This is a cheap hotel, isn’t 
i ’ 


“You're a clever boy, and I always said it, Jimmy. 
Let me open it,” and the old woman with consider- 
able alacrity rose to her feet and came to Jim’s side. 

**T’ll open it myself, mother—that is, I would if I 
had akey. Haven’t you got one?” 

“Thave. I picked up a bunch of keys in the 
street last week.” 

She fumbled in her pocket and drew out half a 
dozen keys of different sizes attached to a steel ring. 

“Good,” said Jim. “ Give them here.” 

* Let me open the bag,” said Mrs. Malone, per- 
suasively. 

** No, you don’t,” said her dutiful son. “ ’Tain’t 
none of yours. It’s mine.’ 

‘* The keys are mine,” said his mother, “‘ and I’ll 
keep them.” 

“Give ’em here,” said Jim, finding a compromise 
necessary, “and I’ll give you some of what I’ve got.’” 

“That's the way to talk, darlint,” said his mother, 
approvingly. ‘ You wouldn’t have the heart to cheat 
your old mother out of her share.” 

“ It’s better I did,” said Jim, “you'll only get 
drunk on the money.” 

“ Sure a little drink will do me no harm,” said 
Mrs. Malone. 

Meanwhile the young Arab had tried key after 
key until he fownd one that fitted; the flew 
open, and Robert’s humble stock of clothing lay ex- 
posed to view. 

There were a woollen suit, four shirts, half adozen 
collags, some stockings and handkerchiefs. Besides 
thease was the little Bible which Robert had 
had by his father just before he went on 
his last voyage. It wasthe only book our hero had 
room for, but in the adventurous career upor which 
he had entered, exposed to perils of the sea aad 
wad. he felt that he would need thia as his constant 


guide. 

“ Them shirts will fit me,’ said Jim. “ 1’ll keep 
them, and the clothes besides.” 

“Then where’ll you get the money for me ?”’ asked 
his mother. 

*“T’ll sell the handkerchiefs and stockings. I 
don’t need them,” said Jim, whose ideas of full 
dress fell considerably short of the ordinary stan- 
dard. “I won’t need the collars either.” 

“You don’t need all the shirts,” said his mother. 

*T'll keep two,” said Jim. “ It’ll make me look re- 
spectable, Maybe I'll keep two collars, so I can 
set up for a gentleman of fashion.” 

“ You'll be too proud to walk with your old mo- 
ther,” said Mrs. Malone. 

** Maybe I will,” said Jim, surveying his mother 
critically. “ You ain’t much of a beauty.” 

“IT was @ pretty girl once,” said Mrs, Malone, 
‘but hard work and bad luck has told on me.” 

“ The whisky’s had something to do with it,” said 
Jim. “ Hard work didn’t make your face so red.”’ 

“Ts it my own boy talks to me like that?” said 
the old woman, wiping her eyes on her dress. 

But her sorrow was quickly succeeded by a dif- 
ferent emotion as the deor opened suddenly and 
Robert Rushton entered the room ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Jr atarted to his feet at the sight of the equally 
unwelcome and unexpected visitor. 

His mother, ignorant that she saw before her the 
owner of the bag, supposed it might be a customer 
wanting some washing done. : 

“ Good-morning, sir,” she said. “ Have you busi- 
ness with me?” F 

“No,” said Robert, ‘I have business with your 
son, if that’s him.” : 

* Sure he’s my son, and a clever boy he is too.”’ 

‘“‘He’s a little too clever sometimes,” returned 
Robert. “I gave him my carpet-bag to carry this 
morning, and he ran away with it.” ; 

Mrs. Malone’s face fell at this unexpected in- 
telligence. ‘ 

“Sure and it was a mistake of his,” she said. 
“ He’s too honest entirely to steal the value of a 
pin, let alone a carpet-bag.” ; ’ 

Meanwhile Jim was rapidly reviewing the situation. 
He was not naturally bad, but he had tallen a victim 
to sudden temptation. He was ashamed, and deter- 
mined to make amends by a frank confession. 

‘* My mother is wrong,” he said ;“‘ I meant to keep 
it, and I’m sorry. Here’s the bag, with nothing taken 
out of it.” . 

“ That’s right to own it,’’ said Robert, favourably 
impressed by the frank confession. “Give me the 
bug and it’li be allright. I suppose you were poor, 
and that tempted you. Iam pvor too, and couldn’t 
afford to lose it. But I'd rather starve than steal, 
and I hope you will not be dishonest again.” 

“JT won't!” said Jim, stoutly. “I'll go with you 
now toa cheap hotel, and won’t charge you nothing.” 

“T’'ve got a boy downstairs who will take it, 
Don’t forget what you said just now.” 

“No, I won't,” said Jim, “Sure if I'd known 
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whata young gentleman you wasI wouldn't have 
took it on no account.” 

So Robert descended the stairs, having by his 
forbearance probably effected a moral reformation 
in Jim, and confirmed in him the good principles 
which, in spite of kis mother’s bad example, had 
already taken root in his heart. 

If the community, while keeping vigilant watch 
over the young outcasts that throng our streets, 
plying their petty avocations, would not always 
condemn, but encourage them sometimes to a better 
life, the results would soon appear in the diminution 
of the offences for which they are most frequently 
arrested. 

His new guide shouldered Robert’s carpet-bag and 
conducted him to a suitable lodging. 

Dismissing the boy with the promised reward, 
Robert went up to his room on the third floor, and 
after attending to his toilet sallied out into the 
street, and made his way to the warehouse of the 
merchant who had been instrumental in raising the 
fund for him. 

“Mr. Morgan is engaged,” said a clerk to whom 
he spoke. 

“*] will wait for him if you please,” said Robert, 

“Is it any business that I can attend to ?” asked 
the clerk, 

* No, I wish to see Mr. Morgan himself.”’ 

Mr. Morgan was engaged with two gentlemen, 
and our hero was obliged to wait nearly half an hour. 
At the end of that time the merchant consented to 
see him, He did not at first recognize him, but 
said, inquiringly : 

“Well, my young friend, from whom do you 
come?”’ 

‘“*T come from no one, sir.’’ 

“Have you business with me ?” 

“You do not recognize me, Mr. Morgan. Do you 
remember when the train came so near running off 
the line a short time since at Millbury ?” 

“Certainly I do,” said Mr. Morgan, heartily ; 
“and now | remember you as the brave boy who 
saved all our lives.” 

“You gave me your card, and told me I might 
call on you.” 

“To be sure I did, and I am very glad to see you. 
You must go home and dine with me to-day.” 

“ Thank you, sir, for your invitation.” 

“This is my address,” said the merchant, writing 
it in pencil and handing it to Robert. ‘“ We dine 
at half past six. You had better be at the door at 
six. We will then talk over your plans, for I sup- 
pose you have some, and I will do what I can to 
— them. At present | am busy, and am afraid 

must ask you to excuse me,” 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Robert. gratefully. 
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[THE STOLEN BAG.] 
He left the office, nota little elated at his favour- 


able recep tion. . 

Mr. Morgan, judging from his place of business, 
must be a man of great wealth, and no doubt would 
be of essential service to him. What was as im- 
portant, he seemed disposed to help him. 

“ That’s a good beginning,” thought Robert. “I 
wish mother knew how well I have succeeded so far. 
I'll just write and let her know that I have ar- 
rived safe. To-morrow perhaps I shall have better 
news to tell.” 

Feeling hungry, he went into a restaurant whose 
tariff he discovered was within his means and made a 
substantial meal, after which he went to his lodging. 

Six o'clock found him ringing the bell of a hand- 
some house. 

Though not disposed to be shy, he felt little em- 
barrassed as the door opened anda servant in livery 
stood before him. 

“Is Mr. Morgan at home ?” inquired Robert. 

“Yes, sir,” said the servant, glancing speculat- 
ively at the neat but coarse garments of our hero. 

“ He invited me to dine with him,” said Robert. 

“Will you walk in, sir?’’ said the servant, with 
another glance of wild surprise at the dress of the 
dinner guest. “ If you'll walk in here,” opening the 
door of a sumptuously furnished parlour, “ 1 will 
announce you. What name shall I say ?” 

‘Robert Rushton.” 

Robert entered the parlour and sat down on a sofa. 

He looked around him with a little pardonable 
curiosity, for he had never before been in such an 
elegant house. 

“T wonder whether I shall ever be rich enough to 
live like this,” he thought. 

The room, though elegant, was dark, and to our 
hero, who was used to bright, sunny rooms, it seemed 
a little gloomy. 

He mentally decided that he would prefer a plain 
country house—not so plain, indeed, as the little 
cottage where his mother lived, but as nice, perhaps, 
as Mr. Davis’s house, which was the finest in the 
village, and the most magnificent he had until this 
time known. 

Its glories were wholly eclipsed by the house he 
was in, but Robert thought he would prefer it. 

While he was looking about him Mr. Morgan en- 
tered, and his warm and cordial manner made his 
boy guest feel quite at his ease. 

“1 must make you acquainted with my wife and 
children,” he said. “They have heard of you, and 
are anxious to see you.” 

Mrs. Morgan gave Robert a reception as warm as 
her husband had done. 

‘*So this is the young hero of whom I have heard!” 
she said. 





“T am afraid you give me too much credit,” sai 
Robert, modestly. 

This modest disclaimer produced a still mores 
favourable impression upon both Mr. and Mrs. 
Mofgan. 

lt is not necessary to speak in detail of the dinner: 
that followed. The merchant and his wife succeeded 
in making Robert feel entirely at home, and he dis-- 

layed an ease and self-possession wholly free from 
Calteess that won their good opinion. 

When the dinner was over Mr. Morgan commenced = 

“ Now, Robert, dinner being over, let us come to 
business. Tell me your plans, andI will consider 
how I can promote them.” ; 

In reply, Robert communicated the particulars, 
already known to the reader, of his father’s letter,. 
his own conviction that he was still alive, and his 
desire to go in search of him. 

*T am afraid you will be disappointed,’’ said the 
merchant, “in the object of your expedition. It may, 
however, be pleasant for you to.see something of the: 
world, and luckily it is in my power to help you. IL. 
have a vessel which sails for Calcutta early next. 
week. You shall go as passenger.” 

** Couldn't I go as cabin-boy ?”’ asked Robert. ‘*L 
am afraid the price of a ticket will be beyond my 
means.” 

“T think not,” said the merchant, smiling, “ since 
you will go free. As you do not propose to follow. 
the sea, it will not be worth while to go as cabin- 
boy. Besides, it would interfere with your liberty to: 
leave the vessel whenever you deemed it desirable 
in order to carry on your search for your father.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Morgan,” said Robert, 
gratefully. 

“So 1 ought to be, and mean to be,” said the 
merchant. * You know I am in your debt.” 

We pass over the few and simple preparations 
which Robert made for his long voyage. In these 
he was aided by Mrs. Morgan, who sent on board 
without his knowledge a trunk containing a com- 
plete outfit, considerably better than the contents of 
the humble bag he had brought from home. 

He didn’t go on board till the morning on which 
the ship was to sail. He went down into the cabin, 
and did not come up till it had actually started- 
Coming on deck, he saw a figure which seemed 
familiar to him. 

From his dress and the commands he appeared. ta 
be issuing Robert judged that it was the mate, He 
tried to think where he could have met him, when 
the mate turned full around, and, alike to his sur- 
prise and dismay, he recognized Ben Haley, whom 
ho had wounded in his successful attempt to-reb hia 
uncle. 

(Ja he continued ¥ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart and gather to the eyes 





In looking on the happy autumn fields, 


And thinking on the days that are no more, 
Tennyson. 

Tue next day brought Mr. Jones, eager and anxious 
for the safety and welfare of the rabbit, and Wini- 
fred helped him constract a pen in the yard for its 
reception, little dreaming that every word she ut- 
tered, every smile she gave, was but forging a new 
link in the chain with which the young man saw tit 
to bind himself, 

Her own heart was full to overflowing. There 
was no room tlere for another image—no hope that 
the old one would ever be dethroned. 

As it never struck her that there was anything more 
than friendly feeling in the eager attentions paid her 
by the young man, so she did uot feel obliged to dis- 
courage them, but quietly enjoyed the pleasure she 
felt at seeing him as she might have done if he had 
been a brother or a cousin of her own. 

In due time he brought his mother—a little meek- 
eyed, pleasant-mannered old lady. 

Not long after that the phaeton of Mrs. Evans, the 
grandest lady in the place, came up to the door, and 
that lady herself entered the house, to the manifest 
delight of Mrs. Hughes, who, by this visit, saw her- 
self elevated to a place among the “ gentry,” while 
she still assured her humble neighbours, with some- 
what ostentatious civility, that she intended to remain 
among the class in which she was born, and in the 
station she had filled for so many years, 

To these boastings Winifred listened in silence. 

Chide herself for the feeling as she might, she 
could not quite find it in her heart to love her new- 
found mother as she thought she ought to do. Her 
thoughts, her modes of expression, her manner of 
life, all were different from those in which Winifred 
had been bred, and something jarred upon her, even 
in the most familiar hours of their intercourse. 

Ina word she was not happy in her new home, 
and her mother saw that she was not, and resented 
it bitterly, though she never chided her openly for 
it. She respected the possible clergyman’s wife too 
much to upbraid her, but there was an indignation at 
her heart all the while, that could not but have its 
effect in troubling the waters of their domestic peace, 
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Nor did the continued visits of the young clergy- 
man mend matters at all, since Winifred, faintly 
g ing their ing at last, discouraged them by 
every means in her power, 

This conduct angered her mother, offended Mrs. 
Jones, and brought the young man himself to the 
very verge of despair. 

But still she persisted in it. 

She gave the little rabbit away to one of the 
neighbouring cottager’s children. 

She walked out across the moor at the hour when 
the young man usually called, or shut herself up in 
her chamber and pleaded a headache if he came un- 
expectedly when she was in the house, till her ex- 
asperated mother was on the point of speaking out 
and demanding what such conduct meant, when 
young Mr. Jonessaved her the trouble by taking the 
matter in his own hands, and getting his answer 
and his dismissal at one and the same time, 

It was a lovely September day, and Winifred had 
walked out over the moor, and across the hills— 
* gone for a long ramble,” as her mother said—when 
Mr, Jones made his appearance at the cottage gate, 
laden with a huge bouquet. 

Nothing daunted, he learned the direction in which 
she had gone and set out atter her, determined that 
that day should decide his fate. 

The Rectory amid the mountains was nearly finished 
—it would soon be time to choose the drawing-room 
furniture, and to decide if the dining-room was to be 
finished in oak and green or not, and who so capable 
of deciding on such points as Winifred ? 

Surely she could uot refuse the offer of his heart 
and hand, when backed by a home so lovely—a sta- 
tion so exalted compared with her present one—as 
his, 

As for her late coldness and shyness—pooh! they 
were only the result of maiden bashfulness which 
enhanced her beauty, that was all. 

Thus encouraging himself, he strode manfully on, 
and, turning av abrupt corner round a craggy head- 
land, he nearly ran over the object of his search, who 
was seated at the foot vf the hill weepinz as if her 
heart would break over an open letter which she held 
in her hand. 

For a moment he stood like one paralyzed, as she 
started to her feet and looked at him angrily through 
her falling tears, 

Then he took heart of grace and spoke to her. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Winifred, for intruding 
upon you so suddenly. I would not have startled 
you for the world. But now that I am here, will 
you not tell me, as a clergyman, if not as a friend, 
what grieves you so?” 








She smiled, somewhat pettishly, and dashed the. 
tears away. 

“It is nothing—absolutely nothing. I am ashamed 
that you should have seen me like this, I have been 
reading a letter from the countess—her last—which 
came a few days ago, and I believe 1 was grieving 
over what is lost. It is foolish of me; and yet, this, 
life seems s0 strange, so sad, so lonely!” and the 
bright eyes filled again as she looked at him, and the 
sweet voice broke suddenly, as if it could not well 
go on, 

Mr. Jones felt his own eyes grow dim as he lis- 
tened to her, 

“Do not feel angry that I have seen you in trouble,, 
but rather let me comfort you,” he said, gently. “I 
know thatit must all seem very different to you from 
your early home; and I, like every one else, cannot 
but deplore the mistake your mother made ; that is, 
I deplore it for your sake, while for my own I feel 
almost tempted to rejoice, since it has given me the 
opportunity of seeing you. But, dear Miss Winifred, 
there are other homes—at least there is one other— 
that may be yours, if you will ouly say the word, It 
may not be so grand, so splendid, as your early ono,, 
but it will be a home of elegance, if not of luxury ; 
and a home of love, where every one will but wait 
your orders and do your will.” 

She looked at him with a bewildered glance as he 
went on; then it flashed through her mind what 
home was meant, 

It was the Rectory upon the hill, with him fora. 
master ! 

She shrank from him at the thought, and buried 
her burning face in her hands, 

He misunderstood the action, and the blushes that 
accompaniedit. He thought both meant success to 
his suit, and went on pleading with added contidence 
and hope, 

“My mother approves my choice, and will do her 
best to restore you to the place in society which you 
ought to hold; and I—what can I say ?—my whole 
life shall be devoted to the task of making you 
happy, dear Winifred, and your lightest wish shall 
be my law. At the Rectory, surrounded by our love, 
and the respect of all who know you, I feel sure that 
in time you will forget all that has passed, and be 
the happiest as you will be the most beautiful of 
wives and——” 

He had no time to finish the sentence. Wiuvifred 
turned upon him with flashing eyes, and a mien as 
stately as if she had been the darling daugliter of the 
countess and the earl, 

* You forget yourself, or mistake me, strangely,” 
she said, with a tone of icy coldness. ‘ A removal 
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to the Rectory would not restore my lost peace of 
mind, and, as for the place in society you offer me, 
I have no taste for it—no wish to accept the boon.” 

The young man’s face lengthened visibly. 

“Is this your answer to a love as true as Heaven 
—to a faith and fidelity that would never have failed 
sou till the day of your death? Farewell, Winifred 

—farewell forever! May you never feel the utter 
desolation that assails me now, when I see myself 
scorned, and my honest affection mocked at, by 
the being dearer than any other of the wide earth to 
me.” 

“Stay !’’ she said, a little ashamed at the outburst 
that had provoked the indignant but-manly answer. 
“IT was wrong in speaking so. Forgive me! As for 
the rest—oh! I am quite as unhappy as you! I will 
tell you a secret—you have a right to know it—and 
it will show you why I cannot accept the love you 
Offerme. At the time of that dreadful discovery of 
my birth I was about to be married to the only man 
I ever loved—the only man I shall ever love till I 
die! We parted, and in all probability we shall 
never meet again, on earth at least. Now, im this 
letter which the countess writes, she speaks of him 
as being on the point of marriage with another, 
@ wealthy heiress, and congratulates me on the 
escape | have made! Do you wonder that I wept? 
Do you wonder that I am miserable in yonder home ? 
—in this changed society ?—so miserable that when 
I open my eves to each ensuing day I could almost 
bless my Maker if He closed them the next moment 
upon the earth for ever!” 

“Hush!” said the youmg clergyman, gravely. 
“ Even in our darkest hours and our heaviest trials 
we have no right to yiel@ up the life which He 
has given us, or even to wish to do sa, till He de- 
mands it.” 

“It is easy to preach,” sai? the girl, pettishly. 
‘And not very easy t@ practise; yet it can 
done,” was hie reply. “I love you ap fondly and 
tenderly as one human ean love another, and 
your own words tell me that I have lost you probably 
for ever, for 1 would never wish to win @ heart that 
still beats jor another. Itis the first trial of my life, 
and a heavier one than I care to say, yet | am 
not going to give way beneath the stroke, My heart 
may bleed, but no one shall know it, and I will try 
and do my duty to my Maker and man in trouble as 
I have done it heretofore when the sun of prosperity 
was shining all around my path. Why cannot you 
—- the same resolve and carry it out as well as 

I , 

“TI cannot—I cannot. This love has been mine so 
dong that it has entered into my very heart and life, 
po | to take it away now is to break the one and de- 
stroy the light of the other, till it seems to me that I 
cannot endure the existence that has become so 
changed. If he were cnly true I could bear separa- 
tion, absence—everything; but to know that all the 
vows he has spoken were but so many vaiu breaths 
of air, to feel that I am quite forgotten, and that an- 
other has taken my place—it is this thet wounds and 
kills me—this that I feel myself utterly unable to 
endure.” 

“ Perhaps the story may be a false one; he may be 
¢rue after all.” 

“ You are very good and kind to ve 80, especially 
48 you are so unhappy yourself; but I dare not hope 
for so great a blessing. Whatam I now that he should 
cemember me? I can only wonder that I have 
have had to wait so long for the evil tidings.” 

“You refer to Mr. Hugh Rhbyse, if Iam not mis- 
taken ?” said the young man, looking sadly at her. 

“I do,” she answered, with a deep blusit. 

“Do you know that he is my cousin ?” 

* Yours ?” 

“My mother was his father’s sister; and Hugh 
and I were brought up near each other in our early 

boyhood, and are still great friends.” 

“Youare not like him,” said the girl, mentally 
contrasting the thin figure and pale face of the young 
clergyman with the stalwart proportions and mauly 
bloom of her soldier lover. 

“No; Hugh had all the good looks, and, as it seems, 
all the good luck as well; but never mind; I have 
told you that I love you, and, to show you how true 
and how unselfish that affection is, I am going to 
find out the truth of this story for you.’’ 

Her face lit up and her eyes sparkled, 

* How good of you. I wish——" 

“ Well, what do you wish ?” 

“I wish we could be friends.” 

“That we shall always be, I hope, even if this 
story turn ont to be a falsehood, and J greet you one 
day as my Cousin Hugh’s wife.” 

He spoke the words with a little effort, for which 
he was rewarded by her grateful smile and a clasp 
of the hand. 

* Hugh used to write to me, thongh he has neg- 
lected that duty sadly of late years,” Le weut on. * 1 
will begin the correspondeuce aguin, and it will go 


hard with me if I do not find out all you wish to 
know. He used tobe the frankest of creatures,” 


time, 

two 

most miserable dog 
Ne—that must not, shall not be,” said Winifred, 
¢ his hands in both her own. “ You whoare 
so aud so generous—you will surely fiad some 
one te lowe you even as I love him, and then we will 
all be here together. For my part I should 

= the pe th behind her made her 

step pat n e , 
snd drop Me hand wi a deep binsh. nn 


a oo mace Rage his ~ 
b very goud to the poor, an 
visiting 


n’s wife,” said 
ba os ed eons ea 
eel sure thers, at least, you 
would never woo in vain.” 


i to fancy that the heart of a 
lovely maiden held his image within dtmeryetal dopshe 
as im @ shrine. 

‘““We shall see what we shall cee Wini- 
pen er herhesd. “Que turm deserves 
another, if forget your own sorrow to help 
me, surely I teaid you in i that sor- 
row by giving you the true meaning of the glance 
in yonder fair girl’s eyes. At all events, let what 
will happen, we two are friends now, are we not ?” 

“Dear and true friends, E trust.” 

*You will not cease your visits at my mother’s 
house?” 

“No; though of late they have seemed to give 
you but little pleasure.” 

“That was because I feared to hear what you 
have told me to-day,” she replied, fraukly. “Bat 
now that we understand each other as we do I know 
no one in the world £ had rather see—unless-—” 

“We may hope that all may yet be well, my dear 
friend, and, even at the cost of my own pain, I shall 
rejoice when I ean be the bearer of good tidings to 

ou.” 
? “When will you write ?” 

“At once—this evening.” 

“ Ah—how can I ever thank you?” 

“Give me al] the regard you can spare from him, 
and I shal? be satisfied.” 

She held out her hand. He raised it to his lips— 
and sealed the compact of friendship that was to exist 
for ever between them. 

Meanwhile the sun began to sink behind the moun- 
tain tops, anda chill, cold wind came upfrom the 
valley to meet them. . 

It was time to think of home; and, accepting the 
offered arm of the curate, Winifred turned her steps 
that way. 

Her mother, standing at the cottage door, saw 
them approach thus with ill-concealed exultation. 
As soon as the young clergyman had taken his de- 
parture she plied her daughter with hints and 
inuendoes till the girl's patience was exhausted. 

“What is it you want to know, mother?” she 
asked, “Speak out plainly and I will answer any 
question as frankly as I can.” 

“T want to know, my girl, what has made your 
face so bright, and your whole manner so different ? 
You went away from here gloomy enough—and you 
came back leaning on the curate’s arm as smiling as 
a May morning. What has made thechange? I am 
your mother, and I ought to know.” 

“You shall. I have heard good news.” 

“Mr. Jones told it to you, I'll be sworu.” 

“He did.” 

“Did he offer himself, dearie 2?” 

Ten.’ 

“And you-—— 

* Refused him.” 

“ What !” screamed her mother, looking as if she, 
or her daughter, had taken leave of her senses. 
“ You—refused him ?” 

“T dit.” 

— what for, miss—if I may make so bold as to 
as. ?” 





some Irut among the hills | 





“T did not love him.” - 
“Hoity toity! Love, indeed! A pack of rubbish 
and nonsense. Look at the home he can give you, 
and then refuse him if you can.” 
“< for the home nor desire the posi- 


Hughes's wrath rose high. 
“ And it is all to end like this just because you are 
that Eiryso, is it? L will not 
such folly, Itis your place 
lass, I order you to marry Mr. 
— other, Do you hear me? You 
refused Hugh Rhyse, and it is not likely he has waited 
for you all this while—he has another love by this 
time, so I have been told.” 
“T cannot you,” 
*Cannot—cannot! You shall—you must—or my 
wer leave youl” sold Wintel, turning wery pel 
eave you!" r e, 
Mother, think what you are saying.” e 
“ Don’t look at me or speak to me like that,” cried 
Mrs. Hughes, now thoroughly enraged. “ Because, 
like an idiot, I let you be brought up so far above me, 
yeu need not think you are above me atill. You 
avemy daughter, and you must obey me while you 
ave in my care—remember that.” 
Winifred hid her face in her hands, with » heavy 


“What ereyou sighing for ?” 

“Oh, mother, why did you send me 

| im. my imfamcy? Or why 
womanhood to make 


did tee shea in 
=a. 50 seaeieas * om 


| anal 
“Yoo-I that—I have expected it ever 
sinee you came here with me—ever since I saw how 


brought back, as you very 

seep avanR eepeated of it 
before it wae too late. And mow all you have to do 
is to make the best of the matter—forget the past 
and your false lover into the bargain, and marry Mr. 
Jones, like a good, obedient girl, and I'll warrant you'll 
be as happy as the day is long.” 

“TI cannot forget Hugh Rhyse, and I shall never 
marry Mr. Jones,” said Winifred, firmly. 

“Then you may find some other home to remem- 
ber him in,” said her mother, in a rage. “ While 
you stay under my roof you shall obey me, and if you 
refuse——” 

“ What then, mother?” said Winifred, looking at 
her steadily. 

“ You may go out into the world and find a home 
of your own, till you can come back to my house and 
your senses at one and the same time.” 

“T am to leave you, then, if I refuse to marry Mr. 
Jones 2” 

“You are.” 

“Very well. Ihope you may never have cause 
to repent this harshness,as you have cause torepent 
some other things in your past life,” said the girl, 
coldly. 

Lighting her Iamp, she went supperless to bed, 
while her mother sauntered into her next neighbour’s 
house, shared her evening meal, and relieved herself 
by grumbling about her undutiful daughter till the 
clock struck nine, and she returned to her cottage to 


bed. 
(To be continued.) 


Propasus Incegasep Catriz Supriy.—In con- 
sequence of the high price of agricultural labour in 
the south of England, farmers, it is expected, will 
lay out more of their land in grass, the number of 
cattle will increase, and meat will be cheaper. Thas 
the rise of icultural wages will benefit the 
country , for surplus agricultural labourers 
ean be Satted into other employments, and grain 
importations can be increased to any amount. A 
desideratum by natural laws will thus be enforced 
on of increasing the home meat supply. 

A Kine wits Seven Hunprep Wives.—In the 
recent discussion at the ea Cag ag on 
* Po as affecting population,” Sir Jo ow- 
ting taal | that many wives produced many embar- 
rassments, and that had been the experience of 
every missionary in every Eastern country, J 
he once told the King of Siam, we found one wife 
quite enough in this country, and he thought him 
unreasonable to have 500 ; but His Majesty replied 
that he thought he was very moderate, seeing that 
his father 700. 





at Abbotsbury, Dorsetshire. : 

tain Elphinstone, containing Sir James Elphinstone, 
Miss Elphinstone, Captain Luttrell, and Captain 
Elphinstone, was returniug from Weymouth to 
Bridport, when the horses became unmauage- 
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ble, and the occupants of the carriage were all 

poe Be cut—tnckite as it henpeees for the horses, 

proceedin pid hee meet with the vehicle: 

pds sAre feet. Strange to with 
a 


scratches, the were 


caja. 


LORD DANE'S ERROR. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Baron Cxanpos went back to hie'friend. Much 
as he dreaded to meet him, beeause of the weeless- 
cess of his intercession with Sybil, he dared not: 
leave him alone, lest he should do himeslf # mis 


chief. 

Someliow he had it fixed fa liis mtad' that 
Volney meant to takehisown life. Theawful 
lessness of his face after that interview with 
wife haunted him. He tried the door softly without 


Tt was fastened—not with the key, s¢ he aseer- 
tained by oe but: bolted on the inside. 
He 


istened. 

Hecould hear nothing bat a faint, crackling sound, 
at which be'wondered much. 

What could it be? 

He tried the door again, and then spoke Heath’s: 
Christian name: 

“Volney ?’” 

There was no answer, and no sound but the one 
oo movement seemingly in’ the room 

Baron Chandos called again, louder tham before, 

Still the same—no response. 

He experienced a serious uneasiness, Hereflected 
@ moment. 

fs a en ge i oe door by which he might 
enter 

He summoned a servant, to ask if there wa not. 
He remembered the low door he had in 
the wall of the room on the night of his arrival at the 
chateau. 

The man who answered his call had been a sort 
of attaché of the chateau all bis life. He told him 
there was such a door, but objected at first’ to con- 
duct him: to it, till the baron was compelled to tell 
- some rortion of the truth and the nature of bis 
ears. 

The man showed him then into the room from 
which the low door opened, but it was also bolted on 
the other side. 

The baron’s anxiety increased. He knocked vio- 
lently upon the door, and called once more to Volney, 
telling him that if he did not answer or open the 
door, he should force it. 

To his immense relief he heard « movement in the 
coom now. 

= heavy step crossed the floor. Te door 


opened. 

Volney himself stood before him, and invited 
him to enter, As the baron dit eo Volney spoke to 
the man servant a curt word of disnrissal. 

A strange smell assailed the baron as he went in. 

There was a fire at one end ot the room. The 
picture which had hung above the mante was 
gone. The rich frame lay on the floor, the canvas 
had been torn from it, and was curling and blucken- 
ing, writhing like a living thing upon the fire. 

. a was the cause of the crackling sound he had 
e 

The baron turned to Heath. 

For the first time he saw that he was dressed for 
riding. He looked pale and worn; his eyes were 
eunken and burning in the midst of his white face 
with an intense lustre that seemed almost unearthly. 

The baren regarded him with amazement. 

“ What does this mean, Volney ?” he asked. 

“T leave Sybil in your charge,” said Volney, in # 
cold, tranquil tone. “I cannot pretend to dictate 
or advise concerning her fature. You will see, I am 
sure, that no harm comes to her—more than has al- 
ready accrued through me. I wish to see that 
she has this money. She would not accept it if 
she knew that it came from me, Invent any'fiction 
you like by means of which to convey it to her.” 

He gave into the baron’s hands a package which, 
apon examination, proved to be Bank of England 
notes for thirty thou-and pounds, It was what re- 
mained of the money he had received from Lord Dane. 

“What are you about to do, Volney ?” Ohandos 
asked, kindly. “ Nothing rash, I hope?” 

“TI hope not,” Volney answered, “I am simply 
going away to avoid arrest. Lord Dane may be 
yr any ot ona - trons to spare her the ignominy 
of such a sight. epend on to them 
from meeting.” £ eae te 

Baron Chan‘los listened in a thoughtful, anxious 
way, making slight response. 

He was relieved on the one hand to see Volney 
80 cool, so seemingly tranquil and self-possessed. 
But for s certain drawn aud, as it were, pinched 


‘floor. Perhaps he feared to have 
| flery looks were behind those white drooped lids. 





look im his face, but forite extraordinary one 
seemed almost natural—less excitement in man- 
ner, indeed, than Baron Chandos had known in him 
since:he came'to the chateau. There wasonly that 
feverish, strange brilliaucy of the eyes: to excite un- 
easin 


e88. 
“Yowdon’'t ask me what I said to your wifes or she 
of ln teal an be good 
ve to: me 
to do co. Dou" call her my wife though now. She 
he not like it.” 
here was neither passion nor sarcasm in his: 


voice. 

“Sheis your wife, Volasy. That.cannot be alzered 
now. 

“Tt oan; it shall.” 

“How can it-how shall it? Your desire to give 
Sybil her freedom may be very sincere, my dear boy 
but it is vain, If you wers even a oriminal 
English law doesnot make her free from her maz- 


— oo 
olney scarcely seemed to hear him while he was 


His burning gaze was fixed upon the fire, But 
when he ceased he said, without lifting bis eyes, and 
in the same passionless voice: 

“I know a way,” : 

Baron Oliaudos gave him a keen, serutinizing 


look, 

“What if Sybil does not wish her freedom:?”” 

An instant te hectic rose in Volaoey’s thin 
—— end left them whiter thaw be- 
ore. 

“You are kind h, baron, to wish to make me: 
think so,” he said ; “but you cannot do it. I have 
talked with her myself. [ know that ft is all she 
would ever wish to hear me mentioned for again. I 
have wronged her enough to be willing to do her this 
one kindness, and I will.’”” 

“ Will you tell me how?” 

The barow came suddenly close to Heath and 
looked at him with a steady, compelling gase. 

Volney avoided his glance. 

“ That is my secret,” he said, in. a low voice. 

“But you will tell me. Yow know I’m the truest 
friend you have in the world.” 

“ Yes; but I cannot tell you this secret—belicove 
me, I cannot.” 

He still employed the same unnaturally calm tones. 
He did not look at the baron. 

Baron Chandos suddenly lwid his hand heavily on 
the young man’s shoulder, 

“{ will tell you,” he said, in his magically sweet, 
firm voice, “Youware mad, Yow mean to take your 
own life, and none buta madman or coward, or both, 
would do that under any circumstances.” 

Heath winced very slightly, shutting his eyes 
quickly like one brought too abruptly from darkness 
into 


light. 

“TI am not a coward now,” he suid, almost under 
his breath, without denying the baron’s other charge. 
“TI was before.” 

“Yow area greater coward now that ever, to try 
to shirk in that way what you have brought upon 
yourself, instead of acing it What do you imagine 
will become of Sybil, without either you or her fa- 
ther? ‘ 

“You will guard her awhile, Then she will marry 
brilliantly, as she wished to at first.” 

“ Never!” 

Even the stern passion in the baron’s voice could 
not make Volney lift his burning glances from the 
handos see what 


“Do you mean that you will not befriend Sybil if 
she should ever need it ?”” Volney asked. 
“Ido. Itis true that you have wronged her—bit- 


‘terly'perheps. But yon have wronged yourself more 


than you have her. She is your wife. She gave you 
her vows for your mutual lives. If, through her un- 
womanly unforgivingness of a conduct scarcely more 


} venial than her own, you are driven to take your 


own I will never befriend her, never! If i her 
selfish, ambitious heart there is one natural feeling, I 
mean to live only to find it. E will make her suffer 
what you have, if I can.” ° 

Was it the usually cool, wonderfully self-possessed 
Baron Chandos uttering those passionate words, and 
in ee en denuaciatory manner, with that bitter 
e B 

ven now Volney did not look at him, did not 
seem stirred out of his own strange calm. 

Was it, as Baron Chandos suspected, the awful calm 
that precedes the storm, the stillness and brooding 
that reign above the volcano’s crater ? 

Heath’s next words startled him more than any- 
pee that had gone before, though he spoke so 
quietly. 

“I shall be compelled then to wait and see Lord 
Dane. He will be only too eager to accept the charge 
you decline, It is true that 1 should have chosen to 





‘leave her in the guardianship of a friend rather than 


anenemy. But Sybil will marry him inthe end, at 
any rate. He is not her enemy now. She willsoon 
cease to be mine.” 

Baron Chandos’s hand dropped from Heath’s 
shoulder. He was staggered for once. He stared 
at Heath in a sort of ee. 

Could the man surrender to another so coolly this 
woman for whom he had as it were sold his own 
soul? Howhe must have changed. Could any man 
really change go in six hours? 

It was certainly little moro than that since they 
two were. er, and Volney had declared 
with vehement and terrible passion that. he would 
kill Dane with his own hand befare he would sur- 
render Sybil to him. 

A second and terrible reflection came to Baron 
Chandos. This was the almost superhuman calmness 
he had seen occasionally in people given over to die, 
men standing in such awful proximity to death that 
they seemed already to have passed by the dreaded 
portal and to have divested themselves of earthly 
passions. 

“ He is beyond argument, persuasion or influence 
of mine,” he thought. “Perhaps it is better to let 
him wait Dane’s coming. Time is worth everything 
in case. Dane may not come at all, or, if he 
do, matters will beno worse then than they are now.” 

Baron Ghandos had reeovered his own equanimity 
by this time, He euspeocted, he felt. quite certain in- 
deed; that he had gota desperately bad business om 
his hands. That Volney was entirely in his right 
mind he did not at all believe; and he mentally 
decided to stay and watch him, He sat down ac- 


cordingly. 

benage: fg glanced towards him under his eye- 
lashes bit his lip, Then he walked away to 
another part of the room without looking up, and 
threw himself into a. chair with his back to the baron. 

The chair he had taken hada high, carved oaken 
back, and was wide end spacious enough for two 
persons, 

The baron could not see him at all, and this trifling 
fact annoyed him. The idea had taken such firm 
possession of him that Volney meant to destroy him- 
self, 

“ He conld open @ vein in bis arm and bleed to 
death there before my eyes,” he said to himself, and 
rose and sauntered that way. 

Heath frowned slightly as he lifted his head at 
his approach, without looking at him. He still 
avoided meeting the baron’s glance, and the baron 
noticed it. 


“ Will you lend mo your knife, Volney ?” he asked, 
as unconcernedly as: he could, 

He knew that Heath carried a handsome and sharp 
pooket-knife, 

Volney shrugged his shoulders slightly as he gave 
it to him. 

Not word more said either about the money 
which the baron still had, not a word more of Sybil, 
of Lord Dane, or any of those matters which it 
wonld have seemed natural to suppose were upper- 
most ia the minds of both. 

T he: baron walked slowly across the room to and 


fro, the knife in his hand at first, but presently he-con- 


veyed it to his pocket. 

If there had only been a mirror where he could 
get Heath in range of it that he might watch him 
without his suspecting it. 

Volney rose now in his turn, and, crossing the 
room, entered one beyond. 

Chandos followed him instantly. 

He dared not remain behind. 

He had got one glance into those persistently 


|averted eyes, and what he saw tlere scared even 
| him, resolute and cool as it was his nature to be. 


Volney did not seem to notice him. 

He went to a wardrobe in the room, took down a 
handsome dressing-gown, and with it on his arm 
returned to the other room, where he removed his 
travelling coat and put on the dressing-gown in- 
stead. 

Then he took off his riding-boots and replaced 
them with slippers, after which he wheeled a lounge 
towards a fire, and, with « slight shiver, threw him- 
self upon it. 

The baron could not see whether his eyes were 
closed or not ; he shaded them with his hand as he 


lay. 

eh If you don’t mind, Volney,” said the baron, care- 
lessly, “I'll ring and have my slippers brought, It’s 
lonesome in my room to-night.” 

“Stay here then, by all means. I should like 
your company. I believe I have the horrors myself, or 
something else.” 

Chandos rang, thinking that Heath spoke very natu- 
rally—too naturally, indeed, he reflected the next 
moment, 

“If I could only give him a sleeping powder,” he 
thought. 
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Then he went toa table with writing materials 
upon it, and, ascertaining that Heath could not see 
him, wrote a few words on a slip of paper, which 
he contrived to give to the man who answered the 
bell. ° 

This man was the same with whom he had pre- 
viously spoken, aud he gave the baron a look of in- 
telligence as he took the slip of paper, 

When he returned with the slippers there was 
a tiny folded paper in thie toe of one, which Baron 
Chandos removed and concealed in his breast- 
pocket. 2 

Volney himself helped him to the next step in his 
programme. 

He rose from his lounge, and brought a bottle 
of wine from the other side of the room with some 
glasses. 

“Let us drink together, baron,” he said, “it may 
be the last time.” 

“With all my heart,” Baron Chandos resp 
lightly. “Give me the glasses, and do you pour the 
wine.” 

He had the tiny folded paper ready. 

It was not difficult while Heath was uncorking 
the bottle to convey the contents of the paper into 
one of the glasses. 

Volney poured the wine, and stood with the glass 
Chandos had given him in his hand. 

“ Baron,”’ he said, suddenly, and as it were from 
some strange impulse, “do you remember the night 
I met Vassar at Leuseleigh, what I told you about 
the horrible brute he had with him—the dog, you 
understand ?”’ 

Chandos said yes, wondering what was coming 
now, and wondering also that Heath still did not look 
up as he talked. 

‘Did I ever show you where the creature tore my 
shoulder? See here, will you?” 

He placed his glass down on the mantelpiece, near 
which they stood, and began to turn back his collar. 

Involuntarily Chandos also set his glass down be- 
side the otler, to assist him. 

In an instant, while Chandos’s back was to them, 
Heath had changed the glasses. 


AaA 





CHAPTER XXXV. 

We left Perdita hastening down the dangerous 
mountain road as fast as she could urge the animal 
and vehicle she had so cleverly obtained possession 
of, 
No wonder Clever Dick stared after her in breath- 
less admiration of the daring ruse by which she had 
managed to outwit him. 

The wonder was that she did not get pitched out 
of the dog-cart upon the rocky road, going at that 
breakneck pace ; but the horse, one accustomed to 
the mountain ways, was a more than ordinarily sure- 
footed creature, and though the cart bumped up and 
down in a frightful manner, and threatened to cap- 
size every moment, Perdita clung to the seat, and 
managed to stay where she was, 

Not so with the lean and vicious-looking cur that 
had remained iu the cart with Perdita, tied to the 
back of the seat. His rope was long enough to admit of 
his leaping about in a frantic manner, snapping and 
snarling, and coming as near to the courageous girl 
as he dared for fear of the whip with which she was 
obliged constantly to threaten him. In one of 
the jolts caused by the uneven and precipitous 
road poor Snap presently came to grief. He was 
tossed from the waggon pell-mell against the wheel, 
and hung so, uttering yelpafter yelp, that pierced 
Perdita to the heart, She tried now to stop her 
horse, but it was not so easily done, and, failing that, 
she contrived to get out her faithful penknife once 
more, opening it with her teeth. and cut the dog 
toose from the seat, All the breath had been knocked 
out of him, however, before that was accomplished, 
and Clever Dick found his helpless remains lying 
there in the road when he and Mrs, Griff came 
along. 

For the first time then a spirit of vindictiveness 
and malice mingled with his resolve to recapture 
Perdita and take her back to the gloomy den from 
which she had escaped. Le tramped on to the town 
in a sullen rage, keeping a sharp look-out all the 
way for Perdita and the dog-cart, or else the frag- 
ments of both, for it seemed next to impossible 
that the bold girl could have kept up that pace the 
whole way aud not smashed everything to atoms, 
herself included, 

Arrived in the town—not a large one—he looked 
sharply in every direction for the cart or Perdita. 
Neither was there—in fact, Perdita had proved her- 
self “clever” again, The little town at the foot 
of the mountain was not a railway station. Per- 
haps, also, Perdita had a distrust for stopping there 
for other reasons. At any rate she pushed on 
towards the next, not even going through this oue, 
but almost around it. 

dn consequence, when Clever Dick and Mrs, Griff 





reached the village and did not find her, they 
coneluded they must have missed her somewhere 
on the road, and turned back to look, both realizing 
how much easier it would be to take her back to 
Rylands by themselves than to have others know 
about it. 

Perdita knew that this was not a railway station ; 
she knew nothing more than that. She followed 
instinct rather than reason, perhaps, in avoiding to 
enter the town, She proceeded on the road that led 


past it, imagining it to be the one that led to the next 
to 


wn, 

But it was not. It took her away in a very 
different direction, but so gradually that she did not 
soon discover her mistake, 

Now and then she looked behind to see if she was 
pursued, as she felt pretty sure sheshould be. But 
no one was in sight. 

Indeed, Olever Dick and Griff, when they came 
down again from their fruitless search of the moun- 
tain road, had gone towards the railroad themselves, 
aud so missed her. 

Perdita drove swiftly over a way much smoother 
than the descent of the mountain had been, but it 
was evidently rather untravelled. 

Perdita’s spirits began to rise as the day wore on 
—it was past noon some time—and she found her- 
self still unmolested. She had eaten nothing since 
early that morning, when Cheeny stood glowering 
at her while she ate, so evidently amazed that she 
could eat under the circumstances. Perdita laughed 
in her bright way as she remembered it. 

“I wish he knew I had got away,” she thought, 
saucily ; “ he’d be more astonished than he was about 
the eating—and that reminds me I’m hungry. I 
wonder if any one lives about here! A cake of vat- 
meal and a cup of milk would taste delicious just 
now.” 

She looked eagerly ahead, and on either side, but 
no sign of habitation appeared, It seemed a rather 
wild and desolate country to lie so near a town, 
Perdita fancied. But she drove on in a cheerful 
mood, too well pleased at her lucky escape from 
Rylands to get despondent, 

She had guessed long before that she was going 
from instead of towards the railroad, but her san- 
guine spirit had immediately found cause for con- 
gratulation in that very event. 

“ They will look for me that way the first thing,” 
she thought, “‘and by the time they get on the 
right track I mean to be beyond their reach, if the 
pony don't give out, He must be hungry too, poor 
fellow.” 

She drove on for some hours yet, the horse taking 
his own road, and tossing his head now and then, as 
Perdita fancied, as though he knew where he was 

oing. 
Suddenly the animal stood still—stopped as 
though he had been told to, and the young girl per- 
ceived on her right a low old gate set in the midst 
of what seemed the crumbling remains of a stone 
wall, 

“Tt looks as though some one lived here,” she mur- 
mured, climbing out of the dog-cart and going forward 
to peep through the bars of the gate, 

She could see nothing but the faint road track, si- 
milar to the one outside, only less travelled. 

Perdita stood for a moment looking through, then 
she boldly took hold of the fastening which closed it 
and opened the gate. 

The horse did not wait for bidding, but trotted for- 
ward and through with a whinny of pleasure. 

Perdita dropped behind, 

“ T’ll see where he goes,” she said, with her natural 
caution, though the fact that the animal seemed to 
know the place so well had not struck her with any 
misgiving. 

She had noticed it too, but without any real dis- 
trust. 

She watched eagerly for what might be ahead, 
and preseutly descried an opening in the trees, and 
then a wall with the tops of fruit trees beyond it. 

As she drew nearer she could see another wall like 
that of a house, and a stack of chimneys. There were 
shutters on all the windows she could get sight of, 
and these had stout wooden bars nailed across on the 
outside, 

Having first tied the horse, whoseemed to wonder 
at uot being at once admitted inside the enclosure, the 
young girl made the circuit of the stone wall, and 
found a gate, which was, however, fast locked with 
a bolt and padlock too. 

What she could see of the house on this side pre- 
sented the same aspect of barred shutters aud unoccu- 
pation, and yet such glimpses as could be got of the 
garden showed that it had been carefully tended 
very recently, and she was almost positive she had 
seeu smoke rise from one of the chimucys, though 
none seemed there now. 

Perdita glanced back again at the nailed shut- 
ters, 





“ Why are they nailed on the outside, that way, 
I wonder?” she mused. ‘There is some mystery 
here,” she said to herself again, thoughtfully. “lt 
does not concern me; itis none of my business. [ 
have no right to try to penetrate it, and yet I feel 
an irresistible desire to doso. Besides, I am tired 
and hungry, and if I can obtain rest and food I ought.” 

She examined the wall again for some otber en- 
trance than the locked gate she had found. 

“ There must be a gate to the stables,’’ she rea- 
soned, “ and as the horse seems to have been here 
before he may know it,” 

She contrived to detach the animal from the dog- 
cart, and, to her delight, he started briskly forward 
by @ path she had not noticed in the deepening gloom, 
and, sure enough, it led her to another entrance, which 
did not prove to be the one to the stables. ‘This was 
locked also, but not nearly so securely, and Perdita 
managed to get the fastening off with a stone and a 
bit of an old horse-shoe, 

She let the horse enter first, and, seeing that he at- 
tracted no attention, she followed, closing belind her 
the gate by which she had come in, 

At the —— extremity of this yard was another 
gate, only latched, and this led into what seemed a 
sort of vegetable garden. The flowers lay still 
beyond, and a pleasant green lawn dotted with bushes 
skirted the house near by, 

“T should like to know if any one is inside there,’* 
mused Perdita, studying the house as she slowly ad- 
vanced in the twilight ; “ it doesn’t look like it, yet I 
feel just as if there is. There’s a door; I'll try, at 
all events.” 

She went boldly up and knocked lightly. 

There was no answer, and all withia the house 
seemed silent as a tomb, 

Perdita knocked again. She was beginning, in 
spite of her courageous young spirit, to feel a little 
uncomfortable; but she quickly threw off her timidity 
and knocked a third time still louder. Then she tried 
the door, ouly to find it locked ; but at the same mo- 
— she fancied she heard a slight souad above her 

ea: 

She looked up just in time to see a face appear 
there and be iustantly withdrawn, 

There was a window or some sort of opening over 
the door, and it was through that the head seemed to 
have been thrust. 

A cold shiver ran through Perdita at the strange- 
ness and suddenness of the incident—not at the faca 
itself, for even in that brief glimpse she had seen that. 
it was a child’s face; a thin, pinched, white little 
face, with big, mild eyes that seemed to half fill it. 

“It is very strange,” thought the young girl, for- 
getting her own friendless situation, and trying to 
conquer that feeling of terror which the hour, the 
lonely place, and the gloomy, silent house contributed 
to excite, “Can auy one have shut a little child in 
here to starve?” 

She bent her bright head and spoke aloud through 
the keyhole of the door, 

“T have lost my way, I am tired and hungry, and 
know not where to go; please to let me in for the 
night.” 

There seemed a whispered consultation going on 
inside, though she heard nothing but the hiss of the 
whispering, and scarcely that, and then after a mo- 
ment the childish face again appeared over the door. 

A childish voice spoke now. 

“ We are shut up in here,” it said, in piping, treble 
tones ; “ mamma and I, and mamma is two ill to open 
the door, and I am too little. Mamma says if you 
could find an axe or a hatchet you could get the 
window opeu maybe.” 

Perdita listened with quick intelligence, nodding 
her small head cheerily to the child, 

Piss _ shall I look for the axe? This way or 
t ” 

The child pointed. 

‘*There’s a woodhouse round there.” 

Perdita ran away to fiud it. There was daylight 
enough to show her, not the axe she had come for, 
but a stout iron fork with a heavy vak handle, 

“ This will do,” decided Perdita, and ran back to 
the door where she had left the child. 

There was a window each side of this door, and 
the shutter of each was closed by wooden bars uailed 
across on the outside so that it could not be opened 
from within. 

Perdita slipped the handle ofthe fork under one 
bar, over the other, and bore down with all hez 
strength. 

As it chanced, the bars of this particular window 
had been nailed to unsound wood; consequently, at 
almost the first effort they looseued and feil off. 

There was a large stone garden vase at the foot 
of the steps. It was not so heavy as it looked, and 
Perdita contrived to bring it and place it under the 
window so as she could stand upon it. By that 
means she got the shutters open and then the window, 
Which cwuug inward on hinges. 
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She stood and looked in upon a strange and mov- 
ing scene. 

The room which she saw was large and handsomely 
furnished, a rich carpet being on the floor, paint- 
ings on the walls, and cushioned chairs and lounges 
about it. 

Upon a heap of cushions in the very middle of the 
room a woman, whose beauty was very striking even 
now, lay dying seemingly. She looked like a mag- 
nificent ruin, te features perfect like a carving, her 
black hair drawn back in a tangled mass from her 
face, her black eyes blazing with lustre as they fell 
on Perdita. 

A lamp burned on a chair near her. 

‘The child, whose face Perdita had seen, stood be- 
tween the woman and the window, fixing a bold, 
bright, questioning gaze upon Perdita. 

He looked not more than three years old, a fearless, 
handsome child, with eyes and hair like his mother, 
but a something in his face that was like some one 
else—who the young girl did not try.to remember, 
scarce conscious even of the thrill of repugnance it 


caused. 

Involuntarily obeying the terrible urgency in the 
dying woman’s eyes, Perdita climbed through the 
window and down upon the carpet. 

As she drew near the woman she saw that the car- 
pet for some distance round seemed wet, its bright 
colours soaked in some dark fluid, and the little boy’s 
white pinafore had red stains upon it. 

Then all at once the horrible trath burst upon her. 
The stains were blood! The carpet was wet with 
blood! 

e * ® * * 

At the Normandy chateau Baron Chandos, with- 
out suspecting that Heath had changed the glasses 
of wine, was looking curiously at the scarred shoul- 
der. 

Volney’s face told nothing, as he pulled the sleeve 
still farther back, that the baron might have a better 


lew. 

“The brute left very ugly scars,” Chandos said 
as he drew Volney’s coat-sleeve back to its place. 

Volney shuddered slightly. 

“Do you know, Chandos, I imagine sometimes I 
ean feel his teeth now? Ihave another uglier fancy. 
Do you believe in ghosts, either of men or— 
animals?” 

“ No.” 

“Nor I. Only the fact that I_know it to be im- 
possible saves me from the conviction that I am 
haunted by that brute ; I have fancied him before me 
more than a thousand times since that night.” 

He stopped, shivering again, and reached for his 


ass. 
be Chandos took his also, or the one he supposed to 
de his. 

“ The howl the creature gave as he sprang upon 
me,” resumed Heath, “is in my ears now. I have 
felt his hot, fetid breath on my face more consciously 
since than I did at the time.” 

As he said this Volney extended his glass, and, 
for tie first time, looked Baron Chandos full in the 
eyes. 

That look startled Chandos somehow terribly, but 
he controlled himself. 

“‘Here’s to success,” Heath said, as the glasses 
touched, “ in our present undertakings.” 

“Success to the present undertaking,” amended 
Chandos, and, with a queer flash of his burning eyes, 
Heath drank it so. Both set down the goblets 


empty. 

Heath stood a moment, and then dropped upon the 
dounge again. 

Baron Chandos, with a look of satisfaction and re- 
ra took a chair, and established himself comfortably 

It, 

Some moments passed, Volney pretending soon 
4o fall asleep, the baron really beginning to feel 
drowsy, for he had taken a powerful sleeping potion. 
Heath had outwitted him after all. 

“J didn’t know I was so used-up,” the baron 
anuttered to himself, trying to look at Heath as he 
felt his eyes closing in spite of him. 

What was it he saw? 

Heath had turned upon the lounge. He was watch- 
ing him, and that dreadful, that deadly look was in 
dais eyes still. He slowly rose to a sitting posture. 
The baron saw him asin a dream. He threw off his 
Fer pa tah resumed his coat, and put on his 


“Something is wrong,” thought or dreamed the 
baron, struggling with the potent influence that 
chained his senses. 

Heath approached him. He bent over and took 
from his inner pocket those pistols which the baron 
had taken away with him when he went to make 
that bapless intercession with Sybil. 

Chandos madw a powerful effort to rise, to wake. 
He was struggling with Heath, or he dreamed it. He 
could not utter a sound. but he clung to him with all 





his strength, and he was a powerful man. But his 
strength seemed to dissolve, as it were, before Heath’s, 
who tore away from him, and, throwing a window 
wide open, leaped out. 

(To be continued.) 


FIGHTING WITH FATE. 


——@———— 
CHAPTER XXI. 

Tue discomfited villain Bing, whose nefarious de- 
sign had been so promptly and thoroughly defeated, 
in the very moment of his success, by Honor’s faith- 
ful maid, struggled quickly to his feet, breathing a 
torrent of invectives upon the brave girl, whose 
frantic screams continued to ring through the cottage 
and to penetrate even to the street. 

“ Hush, you cat!” cried Bing, a deadly threatening 
in his eyes, ‘ Hush, or I'll strangle you!” 

He bounded towards her with the look of a demon. 

Lucky, still clutching the long false beard she had 
torn from his face, retreated towards the door, keep- 
ing her eyes upon him as if he had been a wild beast 
whom she hoped to subdue by her intense gaze, and 
her screams came quicker and faster, pealing forth 
like alarm-bells. 

Bing, in an agony of fright and rage, hurled him- 
self upon her. “One hand sought her throat, the other 
groped for her pocket, in which she had thrust the 
certificate of marriage. 

A moment more and he would have secured it, but 
the Providence that watches over the weak and the 
defenceless had not abandoned Lucky or her young 
mistress, 

At the very orisis of the struggle, when the maid’s 
power of resistance began to fail her, and her screams 
were hushed by the tightening grasp of her enemy, 
there came a swift rushing through the little hall- 
way, and the sound of flying feet approaching the 
door of the bed-chamber whence Lucky’s screams 
had issued, 

Bing heard the sounds of approach, and, with a wild 
imprecation, he caught his beard from Lucky’s 
loosened grasp, and darted into the little parlour, 
closing the door behind him. 

The bedroom door opened, and Honor Glint came 
in swiftly, calling upon the name of her maid, At the 
same moment Bing rushed out of the parlour into the 
hall, opened and shut the house door violently, and 
then sped up to his own room. 

Lucky, gasping for breath, with the livid marks 
of strangling jfingers upon her throat, tottered to- 
wards her young mistress with a gurgling cry, and 
sank down into the nearest chair, faint and trem- 
bling, unable to speak. 

Honor threw off her wrappings hastily, and 
brought water, and chafed the girl’s hands, moving 
with a ready courage and self-possession which 
never failed her in an hour of need. 

“Oh, Miss Honor!” the maid gasped, presently, 
her wild glances roving about the room. “Has he 

one ?” 
an There is no one here but you and me, Lucky,” 
said Honor, soothingly. ‘You are quite safe, Has 
any one been here, or have you been ill ?” 

** He has been here—Mr, Moer’s man!” breathed 
Lucky, in a low, horrified voice. “He came to 
steal the marriage lines. He must be in the other 
room.” 

“He has gone, I heard some one close the onter 
door a moment ago.” 

Lucky gave a little sob of relief, and drew forth 
the crumpled paper she had so bravely rescued, 

“Take it,” she said, “You must not leave it in 
your desk, Miss Honor. That villain will find his 
way back and steal it. Look, your desk is open, He 
may have stolen your marriage ring——” 

“ He cannot have done that, Lucky, for I put it in 
my pocket-book while I was waiting for you at the 
pastry-cook’s shop in Bolten, you remember, upon 
the very morning of my marriage. Buthe may have 
taken something else. I must see.” 

She examined her open trunk and rifled desk, but 
discovered that nothing had been stolen. 

Then she thrust the marriage certificate into her 
own pocket, and hurried into the little parlour, fol- 
lowed by Lucky. 

The condition of the various boxes attested that 
Bing had searched them thoroughly. 

Honor flew to her jewel-case, and, passing by all 
her trinkets, sought and found the small black onyx 
bail that Bing had noticed, which has been minutely 
described to the reader. 

“So long as he did not take this,” she cried, “I 
have reason to be thankful. I have been careless to 
leave it inaa open box, This little ball, Lucky, is 
the most valuable of all my possessions—even more 
valuable to me than the paper you just gave me. But 
tell me how the man Bing got into the house, Were 
you all alone in the house whenhecame? ‘he paper 
looks as if you had fought for it.” 











Lucky related the particulars of her recent adven- 
ture—how she had been at work in the kitchen below, 
when she fancied she heard a stealthy movement in 
her mistress’s bedroom ; how she had crept upstairs 
and had seen a bearded man kneeling by Miss Glint’s 
trunk, reading a paper which she recognized as the 
certificate of Honor’s marriage to Darrel Moer ; how 
she had leaped upon him, clutched the paper, and 
plunged her hands into his beard and torn the mass 
of hair loose from his face, revealing his hideous 
identity. 

Honor listened shudderingly. 

She sat down on a low stool before the fire, turn- 
ing the little onyx ball slowly in her hands, while 
the tiny diamond sparks set in its encircling band 
= flittle red gleams and sparkles in the fire- 
ight. 

“You're a brave girl, Lucky,” she said, gratefully. 
“T shall not forget your defence cf this paper, which 
may possibly be of great importance to me. At any 
rate, since its possession is deemed so important by 
Darrel Moer that he sends a thief to steal it from me 
it behoves me to guard it carefully.” 

“He might easily have stolen that little black 
ball,” said Lucky. “I knew you valued it highly, 
Miss Honor, but I had no idea that it was worth more 
than all your jewellery. Did it cost so much, Miss 
Honor ? 

“T don’t know how much it cost, Lucky,” eaid 
Honor, thoughtfully ; “ but it is very precious to me. 
Some day, perhaps, I will tell you its story.” 

“The man has certainly gone, Miss Honor,” said 
Lucky, “and I am afraid my pudding will be all 
burned up. I'll go down and see to it, if you please, 
miss. If you should want me I shall hear the slightest 
tap on the floor.” 

She hastened to the kitchen, quite herself again. 

Honor continued to hold the little onyx ball in 
her hands, looking at it after a thoughtful fashion, 
her mind, however, more busy at the moment with 
Darrel Moer and his valet than with her cherished 
possession, 

She had never told Lucky any of the particu- 
lars of her history. Her maid had believed Honor to 
be the actual and only daughter of Captain Glint, 
until Honor’s expulsion from the Red House had in- 
duced the young lady to confide in her maid the fact 
= she was only the child of Captain Glint’s adop- 

on. 

But Lucky still believed her young mistress to be 
a relative of the kindly captain who had been a 
father to her, and the maid had formed a theory of 
her own in regard to Honor which had already be- 
come a belief. 

The little ball then, of whose history Lucky knew 
nothing, was simply a trinket which the child Honor 
had worn, attached to achain encircling her neck, 
at the time when Captain Glint had first seen her in 
her nurse’s arms in the streets of Valetta. 

The nurse, who had given her name to the captain 
as Margaret Oropsey, had apparently attached the 
utmost im portance to the odd little ornament, and 
Captain Glint had kept it carefully until Honor was old 
enough to take charge of it, having an idea that it 
might at some future period afford a clue to the 
girl’s parentage. 

The ball slipped from Honor’s hand to the floor. 
She picked it up and examined it carefully, fearing 
that the fall might have injured it. 

“It is not hurt,” she murmured. “It might have 
cracked open. It seems perfectly solid, but how 
easily such a ball might be made hollow. I could 
almost fancy a nidden spring somewhere in this 
tiny gold band around the middle of it, but that is 
all nonsense. The band is put on to support the 
loop threugh which I pass my chain. I wonder if 
this odd little ball belonged to my mother. My 
mother! How strangely the words sound to me! 
My mother! Who was she? Wheredid she die? 
Who was my father? Have I relatives anywhere 
iu this wide world—an uncle, an aunt, or a grand- 
father? Iseem to stand all alone in the world, yet 
perhaps somewhere—possibly here in Eugland— 
thereis a home, evenif an humble one, where I have 
a claim.”’ 

The thought was strange as now. 

She brought forth a slender gold chain from her 
jewel-box and strung the ball upon it. Then she 
clasped the chain about her neck under her dress, 
where the ball was completely hidden from sight, and, 
resolately putting away from her all speculations into 
the unknown, she engaged in packing away her 
various belongings. 

Meanwhile the villain Bing waited in his room 
for some outcry of alarm, some examination of the 
upper chambers, by Honor and her maid, But as 
none was made he realized that his ruse in opening 
and shutting the house door had been successful, 
and that his continued presence in the house was 
unsuspected, 

« They'll be on their guard now,” he mentally de. 
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cided. “Miss Glint will carry the certificate on her 
persou. If Mr. Moer wants the r now he'll have 
to take her also. I dan'’t believe I shall be able to 
get into her rooms again, and if I do I shan’t find 
what I want.” 

As Lucky had penetrated his diaguise he dared not 
show himself in Miss Brown’s rooma, and accordingly 
feigued illmess. He put on a dressing-gown, and 
darkened his room, and lay back at his ease ia his 
arm-chair. 

Miss Brown's servanut-of-all-work brought up his 
dinner to him, and waited upon him, delivering 
various kindly messages from her mistress. Bing 
responded in a very weak and very faint voice, de- 
clarinug that the sea air was too bracing for him, and 
that he felt a terrible prostration of his _ 
He regretted that he could not take tea with Miss 
Brown, whose kindness to him was engraven wpon 
his soul so deeply that death even could not efface it. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Bing ed to utterly devour 
the delicate little feast that been prepared for 
him, leaving not the smallest fragment. 

The servant carried down the dishes, and Miss 
Brown came up, all fluttering anxiety, to inquire inta 
the health of her lodger. 

She had put on her best gown, and her company 
manners also, and desired to bathe Bing’s “ poor 
head” with a solution of camphor, and gave him her 
own bottle of sal-volatile, and entreated te be al- 
lowed to send for a physician. 

Under this display of solicitude Bing concluded to 
revive a little, and spoke in a stronger voiee, and 
uttered flatteries such as had never before greeted 
the ears of the ill-favoured spinster, which con- 
sequently delighted her to the verge of intoxication. 
She thought him the most delightful person she 
had ever seen, and did not shrink from telling him 


80. 

“ You shall not be deprived of your tea in the so- 
ciety of a lady, Mr. Watson,” said Miss Brown, ener- 
getically. “ You are not able to come downstairs, 60 
I'l! come upstairs. You have a little sitting-room 
here, aud | can’t see any impropriety in allowing my 
tea-kettie to bo upon your hob. The most cen- 
sorious persons could not find fault with my tea-kettle 
if it boiled upon your hob, could they, Mr. Watson ?” 

“ Certainly not, madam,” answered Bing, languidly. 
“ And no one could find fault with your jam and 
toast for reposing for a brief space upon my table. 
I’m a curate, you know, and the cloth, madam, the 
cloth, makes all little courtesies between ua proper 
and innocent.” 

“ Very true,” said Miss Brown, with an air of im- 
menee relief, tossing her head. “So it is settled 
that I shall take tea with you, Mr. Watson, Akh, 
there’s a knock at the door. I must leave you for 
the present. Try to sleep, there's a dear—Mr. Was- 
son. 


She checked herself and weat out giggling, sim- 
pering, and trying to blush. 

“ Poor old goose !” said Bing to himself as he heard 
her descend the stairs laboriously. “I didn’t know 
I was so fascinating. I hope my beard is on straight. 
If 1 wanted a wife, which I don’t, I dont know as | 
could do better than to pick up this old party, but | 
think I won’t, There's no use having my punishment 
commence on earth,” 

He kept a close watch during the remainder of the 
day and evening upon the house door, but Miss Gliat 
and her maid remained studiously within doors. 

Miss Brown, also, did not quit the house again. 

The oddly assorted pair—Miss Brown and Biag— 
took tea together in the room of the latter, and after 
tea the spinster lingered for a whole hour, inquiring 
into Bing’s fictitious history, and giving harrowing 
details of her life as an under-teacher in a ladies’ 
school, and hinting how well her discipline had fitted 
her to | ecome a curate’s wife. 

“ Hang it all,” muttered Bing when she departed 
at last with her tea-kettle andtray. ‘“ The woman 
will compel me to marry her before the week is up. 
She has laid regularsiegeto me. How she did simper 
when I complimented her upon her beautiful hair, 
and I knew all the while it was a wig, and must 
have grown upon the head of an African, being coarse 
enough for a door-mat.” 

The next day Honor went ont for a walk on the 
promenade by the sea, and took her maid with her, 
but Miss Brewn and her servaut were both in the 
house, aud Bing could not have made a movement 
outside his room without their knowledge. 

About three o'clock, when Honor was again in 
- oe little sitting-room, Sir Hugh Tregaron 
called. 

Miss Brown intended to refuse him admittance, 
but as she was in Bing’s room at the moment with 
some strengthening drink she bad concocted for him 
the servaut-of-all-work admitted the young baronet 
and ushered him into Honor’s reom. 

Honor arose from her seat at a farther window, 
and came forward to meet her visitor, her face pale 





with eagermesa, her vivid eyes epesking the ques- 
tion she dared not ask. 

Sir Hugh elosed the door quietly. He sew that 
they were alone, Lucky being ia the imner room. He 
was pale and very grave, aud s shadow lay heavily 
upon his grand brows. 

He held out his hands and took both of Honor's 
og in his, and se held them for s moment in si- 
ence, 

The girl’s heart throbbed wildly, her breath came 
suffocatingly, and ber hands fluttered nervelessly 


“Honor,” he said, with an infinite tenderness that 
soothed her and calmed har upon the instaat, 


 eertifieate, Its deatruetion would not sanul the mar- 
There remains the church register.” 


ee atedseteens te Ta 
1b. 
in ultimately registered at Somerset 


“ Honor, I have bad news for you. IJ wisited a law- | obiained 


yer yesterday in Liverpool—prepare yourself for an 

epiton whieh dooms us both to sorrow; he says 

t although your guardian’s permission was 

necessary to your marmiage, and although Darrel 

Moer can be indicted for perjury for falsely declaring 

= to be of that—that—your marriage with 
is valid, and cannot be annulled!” 

beet yee agg upon which the Cornish baronet’s 
gravely eyes remained fixed grew paler, and 
for one moment a wave of anguish awept over it, eon- 
vulsing every feature. 

Then it grew brave again and calmly sweet, and 
the grand eyes met those of Sir Hugh in am expres- 
sion of patient heroiam. 

“Tt is all my own fault!” she murmured. “ Qh, 
that mad, fatal marriage! The act of one half-hour 
must blight all our lives—oh, no, net your life, Hugh 
—not yours! I must bear my sorrow alone.” 

* Not alone, Honor,” he said, with a sigh. that was 
almost a moan. “We must bear the burden to- 
ery T shall never love any woman save you, and 

erty Saves he IP -piay homey Ye sny I will 
m: ou, Honar, or I wi wo to wy grave un- 
wedded Ms ” : 

‘The girl drew her hands from him and looked up 
at him piteously. 

He longed to take her in his arms and lavish ca- 
ressess upon her, He longed to rain kisses upon her 
face, her eyes, ber mouth, Even ia his own awful 
agony of mind he yearned te comfort her with a 
yearning that filled his being—but he could not! 

There was a barrier between them that he could 
not pass. A tie that was indissoluble bound her to 
another ; and, though that other might never be recog- 
nized by her, yet Sir Hugh must stand afar from har. 


now. 

“ Hugh, it is all over between us,” said Honor, 
brokenly. “Al over! I cannot bind you te my 
broken life, You will lesve me—ferget me—marry 
another in time, and I pode >= only a memory. 
Hugh, it must be so. I am—oh, ven, pity me!— 
I am bound to another than you, and death alene.can 
set mefree. Your lifeand mine lie from this 
hour. I cannot accept a devotion w’ T can never 
"Sh. 

“ Honor, since we cannot call ourselves lovers, let 
us be friends,” said Sic Hugh. “{ will wait for you 
years, if need’ be—or for ever. If we may not marry 
here, then we shall be together in that celestial 
country where ‘there is neither nor giviag 
in marriage.’ This is my decision, or, and it 
will never know a change. I shall be ‘faithful unto 
death.” 

“ But, oh, Hugh,” cried the 
trembling and quivering its weight of woe, 
“how can I bear the desvlation I have brought upon 
you? I thought—I thought——” 

“Hush, Honor, I know all you would say. I know 
all you feel. Let us talk now of yourself and your 
relations to Darrel Moer,” said Sir Hugh, compelling 
himself to calmness. “ You know the worst. Moer 
cannot compel you te live with him, even should he 
desire to do so. Though legally bound to him, you 
need not take bis name even. be the other hand, 
you have not sufficient grounds on which to base a 
vet divorce. Sit down, Honor. You are very 
weak. 

He led her to the sofa, but himself retreated to a 
chair at a little distance and sat down wesrily. 

**T cannot go to your aunt’s house under this view 
of the circumstances,” said Honor, after a little 
pause, speaking more firmly now, the sweet calmness 
coming back to her brave, sad eyes. “I have no 
claim upon her since—since I am not to look forward 
to a marriage with you. I cannot stay here longer. 
Only yesterday Darrel Moer’s valet entered my rooms 
in disguise and stole the certificate of my marriage 
to his master. Lucky discovered him and snatched 
back the paper, and I have it now. I cannot conceive 
why Moer should desire to possess himself of that 


time with my aunt, Lady Thaxter, who is prepared 
to weleome yowas her daughter: I have received 
@ letter from her this afternoon, and it 


migh ® 

and full of pity for Sir Hugh. Honor’s d 
tothe writer. The enclosure to borself was a kindly, 
affectionate missive, full of bala and sweetness, 
such a letteras could emanate only from 9 an 
loving heart. urged 

Thaxter 

casion te say 

for Miss Glint in person, 


my maid, I cannos 
eng e - F, and although I have no claime upon 
wang tba ee rca ai 
s ny 

have finished your breakfast, and we will all —— 
spesnlee + 1 mp | mn Will this arreagement 

agreeshle to you, Hogor 2?” 

The young girl assented, and a little later Sir Hugh 
took his leave. 

As he walked along the Manchester road and 
turned his face towards the “ Palace Hotel,” he said 


the fact to his strangely reckless 

man at times, and might deem himself safe from pro- 

secution for bigamy. Now suppose—simply suppose 

that he has a wife living? Thea Honor is free as 

ee ebaeenminteg nti ioaueanenineel 
i 4 aves 

with sudden fire. 

“Of course,” he continued, “this suapicion—I can- 
not even call it a suspicion—this possibility of the 
existence of a previous wife is only a possibility. The 
idea grew upon me out of that reference the lawyer 
made to some scandal in which Darrel Moer was con- 
cerned years ago, and was eventually hushed up. 
Tll give my attention to this matter, and if there is 
such a secret in Darrel Moer’s life, I'll unearth it. 
And if there is pot, then we can only possess our 
souls in patience.” 

OHAPTESB XXII. 





Ar an early hour upon the following morning 
directly after Honor and her maid had eaten break- 
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fast, acab halted before the gate of @ak Cottage, 
avd Sir Hugh Tregaron and Mrs. Early, Lady 
‘Thaxter's companion, slighted therefrom end ap- 
proached the house. 

Lacky Banner met them at the door, and. ushered 
them into Honor’s parlour, where Honor awaited 
them, im @ gray travelling ecostume,.aud weaving her 
little round gray hat and! short. veil. 

Mrs. Early eee ee 
man of middle age, and Honor cordially liked ber at 
the first glance, pe 


procated. Sir H performed necessary 
nero Baga P soorgrors He watch, say- 


ing : 

{We must be on our way to thetrain. I will see 
you ladies into the cab that is waiting, and I will 
follow in another one with tie luggage: ‘The second 
cab has, I see, already arrived.” 

Lucky canght up the dressing-bag end shew! 
strap of her young’ mistress, and Sir Hugh escorted 
the ladies from the house. 

Honor halted a moment in the little hall-way, but 
saw nothing of Miss Brown, aad so passed ou, fol- 
lowing Mrs. Early, and being in turn followed by 
Lucky. 

Half way down the walk Honor paused and looked 
back, obeying an uncontrollable impulse. 

She saw at Miss Brown’s parlour window the 
spinster’s sour face pressed close against the glass, 
the wig all askew, and then she glanced at the 
windows of the room she had occupied and raised 
her gaze to the room above; she beheld at the 
window a bearded face, which seemed somehow 
familiar. 

“ Who is that, Lucky ?” she whispered. “ Quick! 
In the room over ours.” 

Lucky glanced quickly, aud gave « frightened 
start. 

“That! why, that’s the villain Bing!” she gasped. 
“Oh, Miss Honor! He must have been staying in 
the same house with us! He must be the new 
lodger Miss Brown’s maid was telling me about last 

ight that is going to marry ber mistress, That's the 
very beard I snatched off his face.” 

* We have not left this house too soon,” said Honor. 
“ Somehow the sight of Bing at that upper window 
impresses me with a fear of Mr. Moer deeper than I 
have hitherto felt. He must be indeed desperate. 
What can he hope to gain?” 

She moved on just as the baffled villain dropped 
his blind and muttered : 

“The young lady hasleft the house. The game 
is played out as far as lean play it alone. I mast 
have new directions from head quarters. Miss Brown 
ean ER Tee carate within an 

our.” 

Mrs. Early, Honor, and the maid of the latter 
were assisted into the cab and driven to the railway 
station, Sir Hugh superintended the removal of 
Honor'’s luggage and followed with it in the second 
cab. The entire party was soon after om the way to 
London. 

Bing waited patiently half an hour or more, until 
iss Brown, her basket on her arm, had gone forth 

her intent upon securing soune deli- 
cate morsel for her lodger's diamer. When she was 
well out of sight the faithless Bing took ap his va!ise 
and departed, ing also to the railway station. 
By the time Miss Browa returned to Uak Cottage 
Bing was seated in a second-class carriage, his face 
denuded of his beard, and riding swiftly on his 
journey back to Yorkshire. 

It was three o’clock when Sir Hugh Tregaron’s 
party arrived in London. They found Lady'Tluxter’s 
carriage with liveried servauts in waiting. Sir Hugh 
gave orders in to the tion of the 
luggage, and, having already assisted the ladies into 
the carriage, handed in Lucky, and followed hervelf. 

The day was fiue for tue season and the pluce, and 
the drive to Park Lane was not unpleasant. 

The carriage halted before a handsome mansion, 
the door of which swung open as they ascended the 
steps, 

Mrs, Early conducted the guests to the drawing- 
room floor. 

They bad hardly reached the head of the wide 
flight of stairs whena lady, simply dressed in dove- 
coloured silk, came out of the drawing-room with a 
graceful step, and advanced to meet them. She 
seemed the impersonation of hospitality aud wel- 
come, 

This was Lady Thaxter. She was elderly, and 
had been handsome in her youth, She was band- 
some still, and portly, with a fine and gracious pre- 
sence. She was the widow ofa cabinet minister, and 
was childless, but she gave to her nephew, Sir Hugh 
Tregaron, the devotion aud tenderness of a mother. 

“My dear Hugh,” she cried, extending her hand 
to him, “I am so glad to see you back again. Miss 
Glint, there is scarcely need of an introduction be- 
tween us two. I should almost have known you any- 





where from Hugh's description of you. I am glad 
to have the opportunity of welcoming you in my own 
house. Itis hardly necessary for me to add that I 
am Hugh’s Aunt Julia.” And she smiled and took 
the girl's hand, and kissed her lips with a kiudness 
that won Honor’s heart, 

Her warm reception was as pleasant as it was un- 
expected, Honor found herself welcomed by this 
stranger lady asif she were already Sir Hugh’s wife, 
aud she was made to feel that she had come home 
—that she was to be treated more as a beloved 
daughter of the house than as a visitor. 

Her splendid eyes beamed her love and gratitude 
to Lady Thaxter. 

**You look tired, my dear,” said her ladyship. 
“Shall I show you at ence to your room, that you 
may rest before dimmer? I see Mrs. Early has al- 
ready disappeared. Hugh, you knew your eld room, 
Come with ma, Miss Giint.’ 

Lady Thaxter comdacted Honor, her maid follow~- 
ing, to a handsome room over the drawing-room. It 
was daintily fitted up in the ion of taste and 
luxury. A fire burned on the hearth. A low Prench 
bed stood im an alcove, and was half hiddem by eur- 
tains of lace and silk. ‘There was a bath eloset ad- 
joining the sitting-room, and also a small room for 
the occupation of Honor's maid. . 

Lucky found her way into the latter room at ance, 
and closed the door. She had # share of delicacy 
more than is often found in persons of her class im 
life. Lady Thaxter gently compelled Honer to sit 
down in a low chair before the fire, and with her own 
hands removed the girl’s wrappings. 

“ Hugh told me all that is necessary for me to 
know in higleng letter to me from Southport,” said 
her ladyship, her jewelled hand straying over Henor's 
golden hair with a lingering, caressing teueh, “I 
shall not let you go from me, dear, until this mise- 
rable busigess is settled, and you are Hugh’s wife.” 

“Them you do not know,” said Honor, simply. 
“ Sir Hugh has found that there is no escape for me, 

The tie that binds me cannot be 


issolved, 

“We will have better counsel before we give up 
hope,” said her ladyship. “And—and, dear, if 
should be se, and you cannot be wie free, I 
keep you with me always, ou 
that ata have found Talis “Geant Glint mu 
visit you here when he returns to En 
glad you keep up such @ brave face, and 
courageous Hope against 
till the last. You see how tho: I have 
you, my dear, since I call you 
you do not shrink a 
have all to nryself for the present, 
have — who arrived a day or two ago from the 
Continent, and will claim a share of my attention. I 
am sure you willlove her. Sheis the widow ofa 
German count, and is as lovely in disposition as she 
is beautiful in person. You will meet her at dinner 
or in the drawing-room before. We dine at eight, 
and I shall come to your room for you at seven.” 

With re a she a leaving wae 
young t enjoyment of a delicious sense o: 
soitonepands as she had not experienced since 
that night in which Darrel Moer had deelared to her 
hisiove and urged her to marry him, 

Passing along the hall, Lady Thaxter knocked 
lightly at the door of Sir Hagh Tregaron. 

The young baronet gave her admittance. 

“Oh, Hugh,” cried his aunt, “ what a sad pity it is 
that this young girl should have b entangled 
in such anet! She is the most splendidly beautiful 
creatare Lever bebeld. Whata sensation she would 
make as your bride! I would give a fortune to be 
able to introduce her at Her Majesty’sa next drawing- 
room. Are you very sure that there is uo release 
for her?” 

“I shall not relinquish hope yet, Aunt Julia,” 
said Sir Hugh, with quiet resoluteuess. “She will 
have to be guarded very careiully here. Moer isan 
unserupnlous villain,and may attempt to frighten her 
into flight, or toimjure her in someway. He sent 
his man to rob her of the certificate of her marriage 
yesterday, but happily that design was frustrated. I 
am almost sorry that you are in town.” 

“J would go into the country, if it were not formy 
guest,” said her ladyship. ““I owe the countess every 
civility, and she desires to see something of Euglish 
society, I wish I could do more for you and this 
lovely girl, Hugh, than merely to offer her an asylum 
from her persecutors. Her face confirms all your 
eulogies of her, Isee that Captain Glint takes high 
rank among the officers of the merchant marine. The 
Glints area fine old family, as I saw by referring to 
my hand-book upon the County Families. Though 
you could have looked higher, Hugh, and married a 
lady of rank, I should be well satisfied with your 

choice, if you were free to marry her. Tis 
ugly fact of her marriage—a mere form—a brief 





s 
| treated me as if I 
ito remain my guest during her stay with me, 





ceremony—separates you two as effectually as if she 
were in truth Darrel Moer’s wife.” 

“I realize allthat, Aunt Julia,” said Sir Hugh, the 
Shadow deepening upon his brow. “I wish you 
could have-had Honor all to yourseli for a few weeks. 
She has a heavy burden to bear, and all the light gos- 
sip of society will be loathsome to her. ‘lhen,as she 
has not spirits to go into society, you will be obliged 
to leave her alone more than will be good for her. 
You have not told me who is your guest.” 

“It is the Countess of Rothsmere, Hugh, of whom 
T have told you so much, you remember. We had 
letters of introduction to her when we went upon the 
Continent last year—Mus. Early and I—and she 
invited usto spend a meuth at her grand chateau in 
Hungary, and invited semm very grand people to 
meet me. She lives like « princess, with a host of 
retainers, im the midst of a great forest. We hunted 
and rede fer miles over ker grounda We had private 
theatricals in the evening, and she bad a concert 
troupe down from Pesth to pley farus, and she gave 
fo my honour. In truth, Hugh, she 
had beem « sister queen come to 
Linvited her to Eugland, aud I beg you 
Ye 
shall need s cavalier te attend upon us.” 

“ Does the countess speak 2” 

“Why, yes, Hugh, and with the most perfect 
accent, I believe her father or mother was English. 
Besides, you know, the Russians, and some other 


| people as well, study all the modera languages as 


their own, and are born linguists. Lady Rothsmere 
Prench like # Preach woman and German 
likeaGerman woman. As to Hungarian, she’s of 
course at home im that.” 
“Tshould like tosee her,” said Sir Hugh. “‘She may 
bea - mages companion for Honor. Is she very old?” 
“No, she’s comparatively young. I should call 
her about thirty, Hugh—a little too old for you if 
your heart were not already engaged. Her husband 
was very prominent man iu Germany, and very 
eccentric. He was old enough to be her father, and 
died euly some two years since. Come down to the 
m and be introduced to her at about. 
seven. She is dressing for a drive in the park at 
this moment, and I am to accompany her. Good-bye, 
Hugh, till seven.” 
She from her nephew's presence with a 
amile, but the smile ene, eee her own 
apartments to pre elf for ve. 
“ This thing is Post killing Hugh,” she said to her- 
“ He louks years older and graver than when 
him last. He is just the man to sacrifice him- 
this beantiful girl, or rather to his hopeless 
love for her. Iowm she is the loveliest creature I 
ever beheld. I should beproud to introduce her as 
my niece. And she comes of a good ani very old 
family, not noble, and not exactly what I should have 
expected Hugh to choose his bride from; yet what 
dues it matter whether she is titled or not ?—rich or 
not? She is good, respectable, intelligent, well bred, 
and has the a@irsamd uianaer of a duchess—or such 
as should distinguish a duchess. And she has no 
stock of under-beed relatives to make one blush. I 
Hogh can secure her freedom. But if he can- 
not,” and Lady Thaxter’s gentile lips were closed to- 
gether firmly, “ then, in justice to nim and to her, b 
must find some way to separate them. Perhaps the 
evuatess would take Hosor back to Hungary with 
her. Hugh’s life shall mot be made desolate be- 
cause of his unhappy love. I will send poor, lovely 
Honor away, aud Le—yes, le shall be compelled by 
all the force of persuasion and loving entreaty te 
marry some other womaa,’’ 
(To be continued.) 








“ A PREAK OF Killenoaliy ance We is mp" as 
at a place called Killos , near Newport, a widow 
of eee 60 years of age, named Mary Carroll, who 
has spent the best part of her life in indigence, bat 
who now, in the winter of her days, has a very fair 
prospect of becoming heiress toa vast fortune. It 
appears that paternal grandfather of Mrs. Car, 
roll, a certain Pierce De Lacey, a good many years 
ago, entered tlie military service of the Emperor of 
Russia, in which he attained the rank of general, 
and amassed a fortune of some 30,0001., as well asa 
large revenue arising out of landed property in the 
neighbourhood of St. Petersburg. He took ill and 
died some years ago. The only relatives of the 
general at the time of his death were some children 
of his illegitimate son, all of whom have sinee died, 
with the exception of the present “claimant,” who 
has forwarded her claim in dueformto Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at the Court of St.Petersburg. A let- 
ter sent from the British consul at St. Petersburg 
to Mrs. Carroll leaves no doubt whatever as to the 
existence of the “ fortune,” and it only remains for 
the widow to prove herself the next of kin of the 
deceased general to enable her to enter into its pos- 
session. 
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[THE ASSAULT. 


CUPID AT SEA. 


“Suz shall not marry him—I repeat it, she shall 
not marry him, madam!” exclaimed Mr. John Esdaile, 
jumping from his chair, and bringing his fat hands to- 
gether with much force. 

“Well, sir, who said she should ?” demanded his 
worthy lady, who was about as fat and quite as irri- 
table as himself. “ You talk as if I wanted her to 
marry him, which is nothing less than scandalous, 
for 1’d rather see her in her grave than his wife, and 
you know it,” 

“I don’t know any such thing,” interposed Mr. Es- 
daile, restlessly. ‘‘ You put everything too strong— 
much toostrong! A grave is acold place, madam— 
very cold, even here in Jamaica! Express yourself 
tatélligibly, if you can.” 

“IfITcan! Why on earth, John, did you marry 
6uch a stupid woman? Any one would think I was 
@ natural born idiot to hear you talk.” 

“Talk, madam, talk! Why, bless my soul, I 
don’t get a chance to talk! You chop my words be- 
fore they're hali-way out, and that’s the reason you 
misunderstand so often. Now I said Ella should not 
marry Jacques Brevoir.” 

“ Didn’t I, I’d like to know?” screamed Mrs. Es- 
daile, using her fan vigorously. 

“Certainly, certainly !” said John, pulling his collar. 

“Then what are you disputing about 2” 

“Disputing, madam, disputing—1? Why, you 
astonish me! Disputing! Cecilia Mary Esdaile, have 
you taken leave of yoursenses ? You—you began it, 
and you have carriediton! I dispute ; ridiculous! 
absurd !” 

And Mr. Esdaile drew his portly form to its full 
height, and frowned reprovingly upon his better half, 
_ “I never allow myself to get angry, and you know 
it,” said the lady, growing very red in the face, and 
moving her feet spasmodically. “ But there are times 
when the best natures——” 





“Oh, Heaven! hear that! the best natures!” 
groaned the husband, aside. 

“ What did you say, sir?” 

* Reflecting, merely reflecting aloud, my dear!” 
he answered, conciliatingly, for he dreaded the ap- 
proaching storm. 

“Um! perhaps! Well, as I was about to say, 
there are times when the best natures give way, and, 
mark me, John, I can’t always bear and forbear, and 
it’s just possible I may get angry, but I hope I shan’t ; 
do you hear, sir?—I hopeI shan’t.” 

“So do I,:my dear,” assented Mr. Esdaile, 
meekly, 

“Then what in mercy’s name have you been scold- 
ing me for? Why have you blamed me for every- 
thing ? It ain’t my fault, because Jacques loves 
Ella, I’m sure it ain’t.” 

“ OF course not, Cecilia, of course not,” he hastened 
to say. “ We were considering the question, how 
shall this intimacy be stopped, for we had decided to 
stop it—don’t you remember?” 

“Remember? I should think I did. Do yousup- 
pose I forget anything in five minutes ?” 

Thelady saw that she had the advantage and was 
determined to improve as well as keep it; so she 
threw back her head, pursed up her lips, and looked 
very severe. 

“TI devoutly wish I'd held my tongue,” muttered 
Mr. Esdaile, passing his handkerchief across his brow. 
“Tm always getting into some confounded scrape. 
They talk about fighting people with their own wea- 
pons, but who can beat a woman at the tongue 
warfare?” 

Mrs. Esdaile was silent—rigidly so! She knew 
that her lord wished to talk now, so she kept still. 
To his mild-mannered remarks she made no reply, 
and twenty minutes passed very monotonously, dur- 
ing which time the old gentleman had soaked two 
haudkerchiefs with perspiration, and was now en- 
gaged upuna third. 





—ay 

“Ahem! my dear Cecilia, would you like to go to 
England ?” 

She evinced not a particle of the delight that the 
question aroused, and allowed him to repeat it before 
she spoke, then she said : 

“ Well, I don’t know, I’m sure, I used to think 
before the romance was stamped out of me that such 
a trip would be pleasant, but now I'm so old I don't 
know as I could stand it.” 

“Old! tbat’s a goodone! Why, my dear, you don't 
look thirty.” : 

* Don’t be so foolish, John. You've deceived me 
once with such talk, and now it’s too stale, 1 hope [ 
shan’t get angry, but if you mock me much more I'm 
afraid I shall——” 

‘* Plague take it! what’s to be done?” he whis- 
pered to himself, lugubriously. 

Another silence ensued, during which his wife 
varied the performance by weeping a little. 

“T’'m in earnest,” he said, at length, with despera- 
tion. “I want you to go to Englund and take Ella 
with you—do you see ?” 

“ No, I don’t !” sobbed the lady, obstinately. 

“ Ah, well, then I'll explain,” he answered, con- 
cealing his annoyance by a mighty effort. “Once 
away from this Frenchman, and surrounded by new 
scenes and new faces, Ella will forget all about him 
—she can’t help it. Every hour is precious, and I 
want you to get ready to start by the next steamer, 
Can you do so, my dear?” 

“No; that’s decided. I won't start a peg unless 
you go with me, You ought to be ashamed to think 
of sending your wife and daughter all that distance 
by themselves ; but what do men care after they've 
been married a little while ?”’ 

“If I must, I must! I'll do anything to keep 
Jacques and Ella away from each other! Come, my 
dear, dry your eyes and kiss me.” 

* Kiss you, indeed! You're too old to be so foolish 
—too old, John Esdaile.” 

“ Well, it does make some difference!” mused the 
old gentleman, serio-comically. 

“You'd better send for Ella, and stop your mut- 
tering,” said the lady. dictatoriaily. “It’s just as likely 
as not that she is in the gardeu with that horrid 
Jacques!” 

* Rascal! does he dare come here!” 

Mr. Esdaile struck a bell furiously. 

Immediately a servant eutered. 

“Michael, go into the garden and see if my 
daughter is there, and, if she is, tell her—no, stop, 
sir; 1’ll go myself—no,I won’t. The rascal! LIsay, 
Michael, you stupid fellow, do as I tell you; go 
and see if there is anybody with her, you know, and, 
if there is, come back and tell me—quick !” 

“ Will I tell her you tould me to, sir?” 

“ No—of course not! Don’t speak ; don’t let them 
see you—hurry now!” 

The attendant vanished, Presently he returned 
with the startling information : 

“ Sure, sir, it’s there they are walking arm-in-arm 
and a talking niver so swate.” 

“The scoundrel! Where? Which path?” 

“ The left, by the cherry tree, sir.” 

“Give me my hat!” roared the old gentleman, 
dancing round the room, “ Michael, you dolt, where's 
my hat? What impudence! I'll cane the fellow. 
l’li—get out of my way, madam; I’m aroused, and 
when I’m aroused I’m dangerous! Get out of my 
way, I say!” 

“ But, John, control yourself.” 

“ Madam, the time for all parley has past. You 
are my wife, but my spirit, once up, is no respecter of 
persons ; if you have the least regard for the sym- 
metry of your form, stand aside.” 

Mrs. Esdaile obeyed, and her lord and master 
rushed by her downstairs, 

Gaining the wide hall, he darted into tio gar- 
den, and down the cherry-tree path. Indistinctly 
outlined under the rays of the moon which struggled 
through the dense foliage he saw two forms, 

Springing forward, he caught the male form by the 
collar, and, vigorously shaking him, shouted: 

“You young puppy, how dare you come here! 
I’ve hinted, sir, long enough, and now I’ll chastise! 
My cane, Michael, you blockhead, my cane.” 

“But you’ve got hold of the wrong man!’’ inter- 
posed the victim. 

* Don’t force me to say you tell falsehoods, sir.” 

“Oh, stop—stop; you don’t know what you're 
doing !” cried the girl. 

“ Ah, that’s nice. Perhaps you think your father's 
insane, young woman! Silence, all of you! Now, 
Jacques, I'll teach you a lesson.” 

“ Don’t dare tu strike me, sir!” said the young man, 
angrily. 

“Oh, pshaw, Jackanapes, I’m aroused, and when I’m 
aroused I’m dangerous, mind that! I'll cane you, or 
I'm not John Esdaile—I’ll teach you to follow my 
daughter when I’ve forbidden her seeiug you at all— 
take that!” 
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As the cane descended the young man broke hi® 
captor’s grasp, suddenly twisted the cane from hi® 
hand, and then, coming into the light, said: 

“ Now look at me, Mr. Esdaile, and don’t be in such 
a hurry next time.” 

John bent forward and his face turned all colours. 

“I—why!—I was in such haste. I—=so it’s you, 
Mr. Harvey! I thought it was—ahem—well—con- 
found that Jacques, if I ever catch him I’ll break his 
back! Pshaw, how hot it is! I beg ten thousand 
pardons, but seeing Ella here——” 

“ This is not Ella,” said the young man, with some 
dignity. 

e'Eh—how not Ella?” ejaculated Mr. Esdaile, in 
amazement, and, taking his hand from the girl’s 
shoulder, he peered into her face. “Why. no, bless 
me, it’s my friend Julian’s daughter! Well, I de- 
clare—I’m sure—I ho: # 

“ Oh, it’s of no consequence, sir,” remarked Fred 
Harvey, taking the lady's arm and moving away, 
“We shall know enough not to trespass on your 
grounds again.” ; 

“You owl!’’ howled Mr. Esdaile, aiming a blow 
at Michael’s head. “A pretty fix you’ve got me 
into with your stupidity! Where were your eyes, 
you calf?” 

“ Bedad, sir, they looked as like as two pays, so 
they did!” replied the Irishman, dodging the blow, 
and running into the house. 

Mr. Esdaile was too overcome to pursue, The ridicu- 
lousness of the situation was lost upon him, he felt 
only the annoyance and mortification. 

Beating his legs with his cane, stamping the 
ground with his feet, and giving vent to volumes 
of expletives could but mildly express his feelings. 

Suddenly a shriek added alarm to the confusion—a 
second much louder than the first caused Mr. Har- 
vey to turn about, and run swiftly towards the house, 

Mr. Esdaile having also hurried on, they simulta- 
neously reached the entrance, 

“Oh, I shall die—that horrid Michael! Oh, my 
head! Oh, John! Oh!” 

Mrs. Esdaile, lying prostrate on the entry floor, 
swinging her arms and beating with her feet, uttered 
the above words in accents of terror. 

In the corner sat Michael, rubbing his right hip 
with his hand and glancing, half mournfully, half ap- 
prehensively, towards Mr, Esdaile. 

“ What's the matter, Cecilia ?” said the latter, hur- 
riedly. “‘ What on earth are you down there for— 
eh? Get up,I say! I wonder if there hasn’t been 
row enough to-night !” 

“Who made it, you hard-hearted man?” sobbed 
the lady, catching her breath ‘Oh, my side! 
Why don’t you whip that stupid servant ? My 
ony H I wish I was a man, wouldn’t I give ft to 

m 

Mr. Esdaile turned furiously upon Michael, while 
Mr. Harvey, with Miss Julian and Ella, assisted 
the fallen lady to arise. 

“Sure, sir, it was after being an accident! I was 
coming, and the missus was coming too, and it’s a 
bump we ran and spilled me in the corner, and broke 
the hip of me against the door-post !” 

Ella, ever impulsive, commenced to laugh, exclaim- 
ing between each burst: 

“Spilled him in the corner and broke the hip of 
him ee the door post, Say, mother, did it hurt 
you 

Mr. Harvey caught the infection, and then it ex- 
tended to Miss Julian, and fora few moments the hall 
echoed with the mirthful sounds. 

By that time Mrs, Esdaile was on her feet, looking 
anything but amiable. 

“ Bedad, it’s some arniky I'd be liking to rub the 
hip of me wid,” muttered Michael, limping across 

@ entry. 

“Poor Michael!” said Ella, and then laughed 
again. 

“ Oh, keep it up—keep it up!” shouted Mr. Esdaile, 
walking to and fro and smiting his hands, “ It’s 
glorious fun, isn’t it—glorious? Why don’t you 
laugh? I’m glad you enjoy it; do you hear? I’m 
glad you enjoy it!” 

“ Thanks, papa,” interposed Ella, with mock 
courtesy. 

‘Silence, girl! Ah,so you smile,madam! I’m 
glad you're able to. It’s refreshing, I think you 
will recover! Michael, you idiot, what are you 
snickering at? Me, perhaps! Go to your room, sir! 
Madam, I’m humorous—in fact, very humorous; but 
there are times when the best natures—mark that, the 
best natures—wear out! Mine is wearing out. I’d 
thank you and Ella to join me in the library.” 

With a fierce scowl Mr. Esdaile turned and went 
upstairs, bringing bis feet down like trip-hammers at 
every step. 

Mrs. Esdaile remained a moment to excuse the ridi- 
culous scene of the evening to her friends, then, 
taking Ella with her, sought the room indicated by 


He was walking the floor with his hands locked 
behind him when they entered. Both quietly took 


eats. 

“Fine doings—a nice noise—idiots’ paradise!” 
ejaculated the old gentleman, violently gesticulating. 
“Perhaps you think I like the position of circus 
manager. Ella, Ella, I say, has Jacques been here 
to-night ?” 

“Yes, he has!”” she answered, defiantly. 

“ The scoundrel !” 

“He isn’t; he’s good, and I love him—so now!” 

“Don’t contradict your father, miss,” interposed 
the mother, indignantly. “ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! I never saw such a headstrong, wilful 
girl in my life. You'll make our lives miserable if 
you keep on in this way, and when we’re dead and 
gone you'll have plenty of time to repent.” 

“You are making my life miserable now,” sobbed 
Ella, covering her face with her handkerchief. “ You 
hate Jacques, and you’ve no reason for it ; and when 
you see me dying with a broken heart you can think 
whose fault it was, and that you might have saved 
your only child if you would.” 

Thus in the mutual interchange of cheering pic- 
tures some ten minutes passed. 

“Tt’s no use talking,” said Mr. Esdaile, at length. 
“T won't hear another word. Madam, see that you 
and Ella are fully prepared to sail for London next 
Wednesday.” 

“TI won’t—I won’t go!” screamed Ella, hysteri- 
cally, and the tears burst forth afresh. 

Taking her by the arm, Mrs, Esdaile led her from 
the room. 

Tears, pleadings, protestations, and threats were 
of no avail, and the next Wednesday at noon Ella 
stood on the quarter-deck of the “ West Indian,” gazing 
sadly at her own dear shore fading away in the dis- 
tance. 

She had seen Jacques once before her departure, 
and he had sought to cheer her and to arouse hope 
within her breast ; but what hope was there now? 
She was speeding far away from him—the first, the 
dearest love of her heart. She turned towards her 
parents with such reproach in her dark-brown eyes 
that for the moment they felt remorse. 

Nothing was said, however. 

Time passed slowly and monotonously to Ella, who 
was soon confined to her berth with sea-sickness, 

The ship’s surgeon remarked it as one of the worst 
cases he had ever seen, and at last asked Mr. Esdaile 
if there was not something on his daughter’s mind. 
The old gentleman fidgeted under the question, then 
gave a negative reply, 

“It is very singular,” said the surgeon, doubtfully. 
“It is quite clear to my mind that nothing save 
mental depression could aggravate this common sick- 
ness to such an extent.” 

Mr. Esdaile now became uneasy and apprehensive. 
Suppose Ella should have afever? It was nota plea- 
sant thought, and he banished it, but not without an 
effort. Then he went in to see his daughter. He 
found her weak and pale, and disinclined to converse. 
He returned to the deck, feeling more restless than 
ever. 

The next day Ella showed some signs of improv- 
ing, and on the day following she was dressed and 
able to come on deck again. 

Her fellow voyagers hailed her reappearance with 
delight, especially the young men, who had become 
quite charmed with her during their short acquaint- 
ance, and were emulous of each other in showing her 
attention. 

Mr. Esdaile was so much relieved by his daugh- 
ter’s recovery that he never thought of the sudden- 
ness of it, but there was one who did—the surgeon. 
He well knew that neither nature nor medicine could 
make such a radical change in so short a time. 

Her mind must have been freed from some great 
weight, and by whom? 

Dr. Keyes was not a spy ora meddlesome person, 
but he felt a great interest in Ella, and he wished 
to help her if he could. 

During the day he watched her closely, and at 
times saw her eyes wander towards a tall, pale-faced 
man with blonde hair and side whiskers, who said 
but little and held himself aloof from the rest of tke 
passengers. 

He also noticed that this individual would partially 
meet Ella’s glance, and then turn his head away as 
if fearful of discovery. 

Whatever the good doctor’s thoughts might have 
been, he kept them to himself and awaited farther 
developments. 

“Ella has been very lively to-day,” said Mr. 
Esdaile to his wife, just before retiring. “ I think she 
is getting over her nonsense about Jacques.” 

The lady coincided with his opinion, and recom- 
mended sea air as a panacea for broken hearts. 

Two hours later when the cabins, decks, and 
berths were quiet, a slight form, heavily cloaked and 


and, reaching the deck, gazed anxiously around. The 
watch paid no attention to her, even if they saw her. 

Presently a male figure, enveloped in a cape coat, 
arose from the port bulwarks, and, coming forward, 
threw one arm around the maiden’s shoulder, and 
pressed her tenderly to his heart. 

“We meet again, darling, and at dead of night 
on the sea! Is it not strange? Keep clese to 
es the air is cold, and you are not quite well yet, I 

ear. 

“ Oh, yes, I am well now, Jacques; your little note 
gave me new life. Is it wrong for me to meet you 
here? I can’t think it is, for our love is our life! 
Oh, if papa only knew how good you are, he would 
consent—I know he would,” 

“ He may yet, dearest; let us believe so, and we 
shall be happier. But tell me, is my disguise perfect 
—can he penetrateit? We have to say so much in 
so short a time.” 

“Why, I did not know you at first—you are another 
person in appearance,” 

“ So far, then, Iam safe. Ah! how the time goes. 
We must soon part again, but the memory of this in- 
terview, though short, will be sweet, You will come 
again to-morrow night?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Bless you, Ella! Now run, for I really fear for 
your health. Good-night.” 

Oft repeated on sea and shore, and always with a 
melancholy sweetness. How it lingers! It is hard 
to ong mediates for the last time, and that of our 
friends was not an exceptional case. 

Ella had reached the cabin and was about entering 
when a man appeared before her. The thought that 
it was her father caused her to tremble with fear, but 
she was reassured when the voice of Doctor Keyes 
fell He her ear. Still she was annoyed. Why 
should he watch her movements? She gently in- 
timated that his action was hardly polite, and essayed 
to move on, but he detained her. 

“ Ella, I am an old man, I could have no selfish 
reason for desiring your confidence. You are 
troubled. Iam your friend. I have not followed 
you. I have not listened, but have drawn my infer- 
ences from your actions, I would not assist you in 
deceiving your father, but I would aid you in opening 
his eyes to the merits of one whom you love.” 

“You know him ?” 

“ Yes, and have for years.” 

“T will trust you, doctor ; and thank you for your 
friendship,” she said, gratefully, then the interview 
was ended. 

The next day at noon asthe doctor and Mr. Esdaile 
were standing on the port. side, conversing on sea 
topics, ve Brevoir came forward and leaned 
over the taffrail on the starboard quarter. 

“Who is that man?” queried Mr. Esdaile, and 
added: ‘‘He acts very singularly ; he neither speaks 
to any one nor mixes in any way with the rest of us.’ 
“Are you a discreet man, Mr. Esdaile?” queried 
the doctor in return, speaking very slowly. 

“Well, sir, I hope so, I hope so,” answered that 
gentleman, clasping his hands behind him and throw- 
ing back his head, “I have had some forty years of 
business life, not without advantage to myself. Draw 
your own conclusions, sir, draw your own conclu- 
sions.” 

“No offence intended, sir. I asked the question as 
a matter of precaution, I understand your words to 
imply that you will be silent. ‘Well, sir, that man is 
troubled here—the head—not dangerously, for he ig 
tractable, but it will probably canse——” 

“His death, you were going to say! Is it pos- 
sible? Sad case, indeed ; rather a fine-looking fellow 
too » 


Now Mr, Esdaile supplied words that the doctor 
did not intend to use, but it was just as well, so they 
remained uncontradicted. 

By degrees the old gentleman became interested 
in the stranger, and asked the doctor the cause of his 
lunacy. 

“Disappointment,” answered the surgeon, reticently. 
“ He loved a young woman very much, and circum- 
stances deprived him of her—that’s all.” 

Mr. Esdaile would have continued the subject, but 
he saw that it was unpleasant to his companion, so 
he forbore, 

Soon afterward Ella, having become listless, dreamy, 
and abstracted, both her parents were anxious ; and 
her father sought Doctor Keyes and asked his opinion 
concerning this unpleasant change. 

“T can give it to you in a very few words. Your 
daughter is affected in the same way that my poor 
friend is.” 

“Great Heaven, doctor, you don’t mean it! But 
stop; why should she be?’ 

“ Dissimulation, sir, is useless as well as wrong. 

I learned during your daughter's illness of the sorrow 

that weighed upon her heart. Since then she has 

been in the society of this poor fellow, and they have 








ber angry lord, 





hooded, slowly descended the companion-way stairs, 





mingled their woes together and sympathized with 
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each other. You seo the effect it is having upon your 
child. Ina short time her case will be hopeless.” 

Mr. Esdaile paled to his very hair, and his breath 
came thick and fast. He loved Elia, and the doo- 
tor’s words terrified him. At length he said: 

“But this must not goon! ‘Tell me, doctor, what 
can Ido? She is my only child, sir, for Heaven’s 
sake speak ‘!” : 

“There is only one thing you can do to relieve | 
her.” 

“What is that?” 

“ Allow her to marry the man she loves.” 

And the doctor turned re 

It was hard for John Esdaile to’eat his own words, 
bard to bend back his iron will, but when he thought 
that the life of his only child depended upon it he 
was thankful for the opportunity. 

When the vessel reached London he -cafled his 
daughter to him and said: 

“Ella, shall I send for Jacques Brevoir to come 
here, or shall we go back to him? for I have made 
up my mind, darling, that it is best for you to marry 
the man you love.” 

“My dear papa!” exclaimed Ella, and tears of joy 
burst from her eyes, 

She forgot that it was the effect of a rasa, her 
own grief had been so real that nothing seemed un- 
real, 

Presently she added, with her arms around her 
father’s neck, and her face close to his: 

“ Send for him, dear papa ; let us be married here ! 
Oh, how happy I am! 

Mr. Jacques Brevoir was secretly told ‘by Ella to 
keep out of the way for a while. He did so, anid then, 
when the steamer that he would have come'in had he 
been at home was due he placed himself on the wharf, 
with his luggage around him. There Mr, Esdaile 
fonnd him, and gave him a hearty welcome, 

One week later Ella and Jacques were married, 
and Doctor Keyes was present. When the bride and 
bridegroom shook the doctor’s hand he knew what it 
meant, but John Esdaile did not, and does nat to this 
day. He loves his son-in-law very much now, and 
it would be really ernel to wound the old gentleman's 
vanity by telling him of the doctor's we? we 

bt 


THE NEW HOUSEKEEPER. 

Down went the knife and fork, the chair was pushed 
back, and Jacob Foster arose from the breakfast-table, 
exclaiming : 

“ This.is more then the patience of # saint could 
stand! I shall either starve, or die of dyspepsia, if 
there is not some change effected. For a week I've 
not had one article cooked decently on ‘the table. 
Coffee muddy, muffins that might answer in place of 
capnon-balls, steak as hard and dry as mahogany, 
and—well, it is no.use to talk any more. I must 
act. Rachel, pay this cook, send ‘her off, and get 
another.” 

“ Who, most likely, will be no better than ‘her pre- 
decessor. We have had five within as many weeks. 
I tell you, brother, that first-class cooks will not 
eome out of town, unless to a place offering more at- 
tractions than ours. It is a very dull and lonesome 
home, with two old folks, and those not of the hap- 
~ ym that might be found,” answered 
el Foster, an insinuating smile linge’ fora 
moment on her pale, thin lips. sing 

“Humph! Speak of yourself, if you please, Ra- 
chel, But it seems to me some of our servants man- 
age to exist here. Peter, Johnand Jane do not seem 
to me to be very miserable.” 

“ No ; the horses ave company enough for Peter, 
while John and Jane I really believe are attached'to 


us. Having been with us in happier times, they do | than 


not feel like deserting us im our need,” Rachel said, 
the smile having vanished then, a sad look settling 
in its place. 

“Well, it was not always eo. There have been 
times when I was proud to ask any one to my table,” 
Jacob Foster said, with a sigh of regret. 

“I know that. Your wife was an admirable house- 
keeper. After her death, how hard dear little Susie 
tried to have everything as mamma did, to 

lease ——” 

“Rachel Foster! how dare you speak of her'to 
me? Have I not commanded you——” 

“ Brother, I obey only the commands of Him who 
bade us ‘ forgive, as we hope to be forgiven.’ Well, 
after your cruelty to your child, I tried to make you 
as comfortable as I could, superintending and help- 
ing to prepare those dishes you were fond of and ac- 
customed to, until my health becameso feeble. Now, 
having no one to take my place, you will have to 
make the best of a bad state of affairs, or get some 
one to come to your relief.” 

“I will get relief, V'll advertize for a house- 





“ You had better send and bring Susie home.” 

“Never! The ungrateful, disobedient girl! 
Never! I bade her choose between a stranger and 
me. She did, and.so shall abide by her decision.” 

“Jacob, I should think six years might have 
softened your heart. Nay, you need mot acowl, or 
try to stop my saying what I intend. to, You.drove 
your child from her home, closed your’ floor and 
heart against ber, and turned your badk wpon her. 
Suppose the world should follow your example, 
where would she tarn to find protection.? Wihat was 
her crime? What you considered all right in her 
mother, when, against all her friends’ wishes, she re- 


It seomed as if he wasiliving over those days when 
a wife’s devotion made his heart and home so happy. 

One day, eoking Sm, a dream of Susie’s mother, 
he saw, his bed, gently moving to 
and fro, a a ike little girl. 

Roping or an instant the Japse of years, his 
own wrongs and cruel resentment, he put 
forth his hand, and, ina feeble voice, said: 

“Susie! Good little Susie!” 

The ohild Jooked at him with wondering ayes, and 
then said, timidly: 


“My name is Mary,” 
™ Mary' Where did you come from, child?” he 


mained true and clung to you. Jacob, forgive her | saked. 


for her mother'ssake. Think of:your own youth and 
days of wooing. Thiak how your werdsclosed your 
love’s ears and beart against all threats or en- 
treaties, and then forgive the child for having 
her mother’s nature. Send for Susie, R> 24 

“Never! once and for ever'!” 

To prevent any farther remonstrance or pleading 
Jacob Foster left the room, slamming the door after 
him. 

A of Gisappointment escaped Bachel’s lips. 
an cine tee she had determined to plead once 
Pe ea : Se — ‘althoughish aie 
she hada ‘ a she - 
to any @ on her brother’s heart she hed 
really surprised him by her daring and earnestness. 
Usually she was so quiet, bowing to his will ;and of 
late, since hertfecbleness, she seemed to ‘have sunk 
into an apathy from which varonsed her. 
What it was that had awakened her to new interest 
Jacob-could not tell. Possibly it was:caused by some 

brought respect- 


.on the door~step cottage, in the 
suburbs of a large city, was a little girl. ~—< 
she was watching for the co of some one. Soon 
her blue eyes grew brighter, a her hands 
with .a ory of sbhe.ranito meet the welcame ene. 

“A an letter for you, mamma. See! See!” 
the ee ~ erietl, holding high above her head 
what ought a great prize. 

With weary steps the little women ascended and 
eee porch, dropping ‘beside her a 

e s 

From the house came an elderly woman, who, with 
a kind, gentle manner, relieved her of:the little Wack 
pepe wrapping, 2nd, handing them tothe child, 

3 

**Take mamma's bonnet and shawl.end put them 
away. See how tired she is.” Qhen, turning to her 
friend, she said: “Do. open your ‘letter. I hope it 
brings yon some good mews. I could hardly wait 
your ‘to know.” 

With a sad look and shake of her‘head, which told 
how little hope she had uf good news, the Jetter was 
opened and read in silence. ‘Then, passing it to the 
anxiously waiting oue, the little widow said, withe 

igh 


sigh : 
“I have long since ceased to hope for good news 
from home.” 
Then, opening the paper, she turned to a marked 
and read aloud: 


“Weated, a few miles io the country, 6 middie- 
aged woman as housekeeper. Must come well se- 
commended, and be ‘thoroughly acquainted with her 
duties. To.such a person liberal wages will be given. 
Address J. F., Box:606, GiP.0.” 

After a. moment’s si daring which the elder 
woman seemed waiting some explanation, the other 


said : 

* Some friend has sent:me this. Bat‘bow could I 
hope:to obtain the position? Ob, if Lonly eould!” 

“Poor child! although I should grieve to lose you, 
still I.wish you could. It would be so much easier 

iling with your needle. But how can you? 
You are too young.” 

“I will answer the advertisement and try, at any 

Jacob Foster looked in perfect dismay at the pile 
of letters in answer to his advertisement. 

How should he decide? 

Rachel’s advice was sought, and, after mature con- 
sideration, they both ht favourably of the ap- 
plication of one recommended by a physician of: 

and the pastor of the church of whieh she 
was a member. 

The housekeeper arrived at thetime of great need. 
A few days previous Jacob Foster was thrown from 
his horse, and very severely injured, 

Suffering terribly though he was, he. could mot ‘be 
unconscious of the great change that had a 
in everything concerning his comfort. Fevered and 
fretful as he was, he could find nothing to complain 


of. 
The.light in his room was just as he liked it ; the |, 


pure air was abundant, the nourishment allowed 
always prepared in the nicest manner, and adminis- 
tered just when he wanted it, 





“T’m the housekegper’s child, sir,” the little one 


Jacob Foster had not been advised as to the child’s 
coming, and for a moment he felt like declaring the 
little.girl an encumbrance, to be gotten rid of. 

But another glance at the pretty little thing, so 
ee nn ae him feel like keeping her 
near him, 

So, before he was,atrong enough to get out of his 
room, little Mary had become very necessary to his 
comfort. Ever beside him, with little helping hand, 
cheering voice, and amusing wiles, she entwined her- 
self daily closer round his-heart. 

Often he would forget and call her “Susie.” At 
such times little Mary’s mother would turn aside to 
wipe enapehe tear which came in pity for the Susie 
whose gad story she knew. 

Jacob Foster considered himself the most fortunate 
men in having secured such @ model poy wae 
Mrs. Mordaunt, yet many times hoe found himself 
wanrey sucha bright, beautiful little fairy as 
Mary could be really the child of a woman pg, 
on. end very plain . Now Jacob Foster 

ever an eyeto the ul, and if his. bouse- 
Reaper ial been adittle younger and better looking 
It he would have been even better suited. The 
pleasant change in-his household affairs produged a 
similar one in Jacob Foster's disposition. He grew 
so amiable that. his sister Rachel, rejoicing in it, be- 
eame hopefyl of obtaining his forgiveness for Susie, 
and determined to make anether papel ee her. 

So. a few days afterwards the kind-hearted Rachel 
placed in her brother’s hand @ letter from his child. 
Pleadingly Susie wrote to be allowed to come to him. 
anne with her little,child, struggling for a 

ving. 

Bache] watched him read the letter through, then 
she entreated more earnestly than ever before for 
Susie; but in vain. No, she should not come. But 
be :placed in Rachel’s hands money to relieve Ler 


wants. 

‘Soon after this little Mary's bright eyes grew 
heavy ; the rosy lips became parched with wt 
her sunny head eps eyes acob Foster's shoulder. 
Many was ill ; and when the physician came and pro- 
nounced it an alarming disease the hearts that she 
had made happy with her amiles grow awed and sad. 
aoe Jess anxious than the mother, Jacab Foster 

-heside little Mary’s couch. 

Many times he heard ber calling out for her “ pretty 

mamma,” and she would put .up her little hands, and 


cry: 
“ Bring back uty pretty mamma, please: 
He thought her wandering crazed with fever. 


The day of great hope and terrible fear came, 
‘“ To-day,” said the r, * will decide.if we shal} 
keep ber. 


After . long natural sleep, ‘by which the mother, 
Rachel and Jacob Foster i, Mary opened her 
sweet eyes, -* smiling, whispered): 

* ” 


A frightened look.came on the mother’s and Bachel’s 
faces, but Jacob Foster approached the little form, 
and, pressing his lips to hers, seid, turning to the 
housekeeper : 

“ She bag been dreaming of her grandfather, I sup- 

. She-willlive, I feel sure, to bless him with 
lowe, Where is he? Would gou net like to 
have him here?” 

Before the housekeeper could reply, or raise ber 
head from close beside her olild, the little hands had 
caught hold and clung with wonderful strength to 
the cap <a A covered and concealed the 

8 . 

In the attempt to retain the disguise the spec- 
ee dropped, and ia a Mary cried: 

“Now I’ve got my pretty mamma!” 

ah damage ing ‘before him, her head and 
shoulders covered by # mass of bright, wavy tresses, 
her eyes, eager, anxious, and terrified, gaziug into 
his, was no longer the housekeeper, but Susie, bis 
child, 

ei Oh, forgive me, father!” she cried, 

ing | him. 

“ Pleasehave prettymammastay,” whispered Mary. 


“Forgive! forgive:me,” again she pleaded, cling- 
ing to his hand : 


So eas 


oe - pa, - oe 
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The hardened heart was bending, the iron will 


breaking. 
“Thank Heaven!” escaped Rachel’s lips as she 
saw the father’s eyes grow dim with tears. 


Jacob Foster raised the child io Sis toseu:, 206 | 


holding her there he whispered : 

“Heaven has restored both my darlings to me.” 

“Forgiven !” she murmured, in joyous, grateful 
tones, 

And the els in heaven caught the cry, and re- 
turned it with one of additional joy and blessed 

omis:: 
ee br my as your Heavenly Father shall forgive 
you. 

Jacob Foster, in losing his ‘housekeeper, felt not 
the least regret, for her place is more than "filled by 
Susie. 

And ever since has her father blessed the day that 
he advertized for a housekeeper}and Rachel's ruse 
in securing for bim the only one that could have | 
migss him so happy. F. H. B. 


FACETIA. 


Avpt Atrrram Parremu:—The “ ae aw | 
Liquors” Act weild do some in ‘the City it * 
could prevent money from tight.—Punch. 
“aT THE — GATE.” 
, Bthel ! and 





“ So foe been ‘to 
which part of it all do you'like best: 
“This part, mamma !”—Puanch. 
A Baryection BUT NoT A CONSOLATION:— 

This world is full of The more 
prices go up the more we have to ‘eune-dewn” Ser for 
everything.— Fun. 
THE MERCIFUL MAN her a epee TO Pepa ¥°} 
Barmaid {o' position glass 
and B.): * a rpaeeny Ang 
Customer: ‘“‘ Guess it wouldnt survive the fall; 
it’s so almi I'm fo'sed to let it lean 
against the ote far for gui egy sar 


Wart an Ansurpiry.—An 
states py in Diinois Payee fly ae 


cause on her hands. We bave 

coouualiiie dalaaeaeaas sorts of disasters by per- 

sistent chaps, but this is the firstinstance of ‘warts | 

inteaing «young parapet toutes ane. Perhaps 
y 


she was 0: 


Visitor: pson i 

_ dish Servant : “ No, sir; ow ain’t:come "ome yet, . 
sir! 

Visitor: “ iii, that’s very awkward; when oan 
I see him ?” 

Irish Servant: ‘‘ Shure I dunno, sir; when he's in ‘ 
he’s always ont, sir !” 

BRITISH pene 


give way !”—[0. Saree she would. |—Punch. 


T SO DUSTY 

Applicant for Place: “ Whatieort.of .« master is | 
he, and how do you get on together?” 

Footman: * A good master, and we get on 
= gy Rey dusts one another’s coats. 

A, P.: “ What do you mean?” 

Footman: “ Well, the only difference is I dusts. 

his off his back, and he dusts mineon my back. 
[A, P. peeps in at door and retires. |—F'un, 
EDUCATION, 

Squire: “ Hobson, they tell:me you've taken 

boy away from the "National Scheol. What's That 


for ?”’ 
: “’Cause the master ain’t fit to teach 


Squire : Oh, I’ve — he’s a very good master.” 
Vallager: ** Well, all i knows is, he wanted to 
waa boy to spell *Taters’ with a ‘P’!"— 


GENERAL. 
ial one and military crities 
are bewailing the want of generalship displayed in 
os Autumn Manouvres we trust that the Secre- 
'y of State for War will lose no time in availing 

healt of the advantageous offer held out im this 
advertisement in the Daily Telegraph 

General, with coals and stable —_—ee. doing a good 
ready-money trade. Price 45l., uding a frt-rate 
stock. Low rent. Every co ly, etc 
A general who has a stable attached and finds his 
own coals would be invaluable as a relief to the over- 
taxed Control. The allusions to trade—unless the 
worthy gentleman has been driven to it by the re- 
cent abolition of purchase—and to low rent are eb- 
seure. But he would be cheap at forty-five pounds 
Vea Akough be does adhere to the old stook as first 


While s 





rate, while most “Fen have condemned it as a mere 
choking strap. 


LAWYERS. 
Mr. Punch would 1 like to know—that is, he does 
anuw, but he would like to hear the reasen—w 


| lawyers’ costa and charges are so heay while 
| tthe learning and -- 


accomplishments required in a | 
lawyer can be had 80 very cheaply. Read this:ad- | 
ane p erst Times: 


accountant, can 





Oh, the er earth! Itis,good and fair, 
With its P.O trees, and its wooing 


And the ostmenl bright aun shining every- 
» am 2 - “ 


Soft dackcitang ‘then daylight, then dew- 
sweet gloom, 
As I come to rest-on a*womani’s breast, 
Slow rocked, like a ceuser of rare perfume. 


Hark! I hear her whisper her lover's name 
As she hag: me now ‘to “the ‘low ‘white 


bro 
So to cool ‘tts flush, born of pretty shame. 
Low a tiny cloud on the hill-tap lies, 
— the evening star quivers faantiand 


And the o wieatihing wiahsall the valley rise. 
* * 7 ri * 


Little bine tett ring! I have found my 
ing, 
And his starry eyes open Paradise 
As he holits me close, sdffly murmuring. 


For he claimed me out of the maiden’s clasp, 
With a loving word thatthe night wind 


heard, 
And he hdlds-me safe in his noyal grasp. 
So the wind may sigh through the bending 


ine, 
I shall fear no ‘blast ‘while he holds me 
And I see am eyes throagh the darkness 


Dying, forgotten? Isthis:then-all 
Comes ~ end like this? Not a single 


Ere his bardlens fingers had let me fall? 

And the girl so fair—did he love ‘ther then? 
<i ‘Was he twice un- 

‘And is this the manner of kingly men ? 


Even ‘so; the gold at ey 
ads en te the ground lies 


cold. 
What mattcrs the breath of a rose to wr ” 


GEMS. 


Too much asseveration gives a ground of sus- |, 


picion. ‘Truth and honesty havemo. need of loud 
protestations 

He who trants men ingenuously, and converses 
kindly with them, gains a good esteem with very 


little expense. 
Teuru has force, reason authority, and justice 
power; but the 
Wanting. 


— way an 
‘AL pleasures never cley—ualike those of 
the aiedy tne are increased by repetition, approved 
of by reflection, and Sesmatnanel by enjoyment. 
THE same pride that us 
faults we imagine ourselves exempt from inclines us 
‘to despise the good qualities we are uot possessed 


. 


A Gewerous Gurr.—Mc. Henry W. Peok, the 
senior Conservative member for Mid-Surrey, has 
founded five almshouses, freehold tenemenis, at 
Wimbledon, and has endowed them, with a view to 


manner be 





| only to cleanse and 


are pony agen lustre if the most 





their being occupied by deserving men within the 
district of Mid-Sarrey. , 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


CLEANING Mansie SraruAry.—Take of com- 
mon soda, pounded, a quart, chalk a pint, and some 
pounded or powdered pumice-stone, sifting all 
through a fine sieve. Mix with water tu the consist- 
ency of paste, and then wash with soap.and water. 

dare Wasu.—Take one yy of borax, half an 
ounce of camphor ee fne— 
and dissolve them in one ee 
When coo! the solution will be ready or use. 

me < g This wash is said not 
beautify but to strengthen 
the hair, preserve the colour, and prevent baldness. 

To Taxe Grease out OF VELVET.—Get some 
turpentine from the oil-shop, and pour it over . a 
place that is greasy; rub . till —— dry with a 
piece of clean flannel. the grease be not 
removed, repeat the op lication and when done 
brush the plaos etl an _ garment up in the 
open air to take away the smell. 








STATISTICS. 


Consumprion or Tea.—A Custom-house returm 
has been issued, which shows an enormons increase 
in the consumption of tea in the United Kingdom. 
In.18)1 it av meas 402, wer heed ia d Ee ave- 
rage price was per pound; in price 

as abouts, less,and in 1831 ‘there had been a 
farther fall of 1s. ou but the consumption per head 
was substantially the sameas in 1811. In i8di the 

ree peer Ferre ae had fallen to 
Re. 2fd.-and the consumpti pe igen in the year 
had advanced to raat 6oz. In1851 the average price: 
had fallen to 35. 43d., and the consumption had in- 
creased to Ib, T5oz. "tn 1 1861 the price hail bro ag to 


Bib. . per 
consumption excoading 123, ro an The average 
rate of dut; Eg was 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Deats or Baron Ricuarps.—We thane to re- 
cord the death of the Right.Hon. John Richards, 
late.a.Baron of thetJrish Exchequer, at ihe age of 


wards of 80 years. 
ie THE Agmy.—dir 


FIRstT APPOINTMENTS IN 


ill tadze 

claims have been provided for, 
not ‘be until ‘the autumn of 1873. 

The “farther examination” will follow the ‘ preli- 
remem | examination’ at an it interval of only wt ar 

‘three days. As certain of the examinations 

Universities do nottake,place until nearly theomdat 
ithe year, it will if the certifieate of examina- 


‘Servi “ ' ; 
provided they can produce a University certificate, 
jas prescribed in par. 22,” 

SHERIFFS AND THE BauLor Bru.—lt is 


total of 4,081, +» 28 against at ly 4208: at theieshalacton 
‘under the eld system. For this sum the high sheriff 
will — liable, and will be, _— ———— 
or 4f among can 

rr sould bo any my of straw,” ‘the sheriff 
proportion is con- 

The office af. sett coeak in the City of 

songht.afier. Qn the con- 


lingness. the liabilities and respon- 
aiblites which the new Ballot Act will wttach to it 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. Parvritr.—Many thanks for your offer, which how- 
ever we are unable to accept. 

T. E.—We are unable to furnish the information you 
require: 

Miss H.—We are compelled to decline the manuscript 
just now. 

Bonny Kate.—Your application has been attended to 
ander the signature of ** Kate H.” 

Evetrna.— The colour of the hair is a very light- 
‘brown. 

A WSLLWIsHER.—We know of no fluid nor anything 
which could be concocted to produce the effect you de- 
sire, and are disposed to think that the result at which 
you aim will never be achieved in the manner you pro- 
pose. 

Jonas (Sunderland).—The mixture which is used in 
the pre tion of skeieton leaves is composed of a table- 
spoonful of chloride of lime and a quart of spring water. 
Immerse the leaves in this mixture for about four hours, 
after which wash them in pure water. Then lay them 
out to dry ina clean place where there is a current of 
air and plenty of light. 

W. F. B.—1, We believe that the name of the wife of 
Jesse the father of David the Psalmist is not recorded in 
Scripture. It was unusual for the Jews to trace their 
—— through women, consequently they would not 

em such an omission important. . You should re- 
member the adage that “‘ Truth is often stranger than 
fiction.” 3. The pimples are a sign of youth and will 
naturally disappear. It would be unseemly for a boy to 
adopt the feminine practice of applying a lotion to his 
face in the hope of washing freckles away. We gave the 
details of the ingredients of such a lotion a number or so 
back in reply to a lady correspondent. 

ImpupENcr.—1l. The books describe the character of 
the French as gallant, quick, lively, sensitive, versatile, 
inconstant ; they have also an extreme delicacy of or- 
ganic poveention, are especially curious and have an in- 
tuitive rapidity of mental apprehension. 2. Perhaps a 
very gentle kiss, just a slight pressure of the lips upon 
the-hand or the forehead may be allowed between a young 
lady and a gentleman who are en 8. Twenty is a 
very good age for a lady to marry. 4 The colour of the 
hair seems to be a darkish brown. 5. You write ve: 
prettily. 6. Your approving verdict shall be communi- 
cated to the author; that will be onestep in the direction 
‘to stimulate him to oblige you. 


MartTui.ps.—It is not very long ago since some Parisian 
Jedies who lead the fashion came to the conclusion that 
chignons are so uncomfortable, and often awkward to 
dress, that wigs will be easier and in every way more 
convenient. These can also be changed in colour, accord- 
ing to the colour of the dress with which they are to be 

+h 





and love supply what they lack in the means of display. 
Those who begin life at the op the ladder pe 
tumble off. while those who begin at the foot acquire 
steadine: urage, and strength of arm and will, as they 
rise. 


H. er C—1. Inasmuch as the employments in the 
Civil Service vary so do the examinations. Itis very 
poe that a lad who has passed any of the local Ox- 

ord examinations would stand a good chance before the 
Civil Service Commissioners; he must not however look 
upon his passing asa matter of course. He should read 
for the examination after having well acquainted himself 
with its nature by means of personal inquiry at the 
office of the Commissioners, and look warily if there be 
any special subjects in the examination with which his 
acquaintance is limited. If such should be the case he 
should spare no pains in his limin studies. 2 
Bertrand Du Guesclin was a celebrated mch knight 
who’ flourished in the fourteenth century. He was a 
constable of France, and e in many of the wars of 
the country. On two ns he conquered the En- 
glish, and on other two was defeated and taken prisoner 

y them. his time the scholar was not esteemed, it id 
therefore not singular to learn that Du Guesclin could 
neither read nor write. His accomplishments were not- 
withstanding numerous and greatly admired, He is de- 
scribed as strong and tall, but so ill-made as unlikely to 
be pleasant to the ladies asfar as his personal appearance 
was concerned; yet on account of his bravery, his 
modesty, his prneresity, and his gentleness he is con- 
sidered one of the most popular heroes of France. 3. 
We are unacquainted with the lines referred to. 4, It 
is im: ible to say until you afford us an opportunity 
of judging the capacity of the writer. 


GIRLS! Pass aALonG! 


Bless me! what a row 
Of girls at me their anaes throw, 
As they come and go, 
The light, coquettish throng ! 
Oan’t the darlings hear me say, 
* T have had my youthful day; 
Now, I put things away e 
Girls! pass along | 


Ah, my Zoe! pray desist! 
Sooth, I care not to be kissed 
Ask your mother if I list 
'o Cupid’s siren song ? 
ut tha’ entre = 
Knows what Love and I can do; 
Her advice you'd best puraue— 
Girls ! pass along r 
Laura! you would hardly guess 
How your grandam used to press 
Lips of mine—well—I confess— 
e didn’t think it wrong ; 
Look!—she’s coming ! Tempt me not 
In gay saloon or shady grot ; 
A jealous eye the dame has got ; 
Girls! pass along ! 
You smiling too! you naughty Rose ! 
I wonder now if you suppose 
I’m not aware what sort of beaux 
Around your beauty throng ? 
I know the husband-hunting crew, 
And all the pretty tricks they do ; 
I'm old—but much too young for you! 
Girls | pass along | 
Away—away !|—you madcaps !—fly |[— 
Your roguish arts why will you try 
To binda ee as I— 
With Cupid's slender thong ? 
Yet, like a powder magazine, 
My heart from flying sparks I screen, 
The sparks that shoot from wanton e’en. 
Girls! pass along ! J.G.8, 


Fanny M., eighteen, fair, blue eyes, nice teeth, curly 
hair, good looking; would make a good-tempered wife. 
Respondent must be fair, about twenty-one years of age, 
and in a good position. 

Outve, twenty, medium height, fair complexion and 
loving. Respondent must be about twenty-three, tall, 





worn ; thus, one day a lady may appear rousse, 
dionde, another brown, and another black—Mary, Queen 
of Scots fashion revived, as history tells us that she had 
a different wig for every dress. It is thought that if the 
movement takes gentlemen may also adopt wigs, a la 
Louis XIV. If youare ambitious to rival these ladies, 
and give the fashion to your own circle, you should pay 
an eorly visit to your hairdresser and order a series of 
wigs. 

Scuniper R,—In preserving green ginger a syrup 
should first be made, which can be done by boiling a 
pound ef loaf sugar in a little less than a pint of water, 
and skimming the mixture till it is quite clear, Then 
add another pound of sugar and the white of one egg 
well beaten, boil very quickly and skim again till clear. 
The roots of the ginger must be rp wee first by scald- 
ing, then they should be peeled and ed in cold water 
foraday or two, the water being changed half a dozen 
times during the period. Afterwards cover them with 
some syrup thinned by the addition of a little brandy, 
‘then ina few days place the whole in jars and fill up 
with rich syrup, Each jar when filled should contain as 
much ginger as syrup, and should be tied down with 
prandied papers. 

A PaTERFAMiLIAS.—In our opinion youshouldencourage 
amongst your children the idea of marriage. While you 
dissuade them from very early marriage lest they should 
andertake a duty to which they are unequal you should 
also caution them against any unnecessary postponement. 
Without preaching you might occasionally remind them 
that the chief ngewe to be considered are that they 
should be suitably matched in regard to age, congeniality 
of disposition and correct principle. Thereis notrouble 
about young re marrying with no outfit but health 
and love, and an honest purpose, provided they will 
practise the thrift and prudence to which their grand- 
parents owed all their success, aud make their thought 





. , loving, fond of the drama, and able to keep a 
wife. 

Buve-kYED LittxE Ina, eighteen, medium height, fair, 
small mouth, nice teeth, nice hands, good education, an 
musical, would like to marry adark, hand gentl 
about twenty-four. 

Neue H., seventeen, tall, rather pretty, and a good 





horsewoman. mdent should a@ young Norfolk 
farmer, tall, dark, handsome, in a good position, and 
fond of riding horseback. 


CHEMIST, a young man just one-and-twenty, wishes to 
marry a pretty, affectionate young lady, somewhat his 
junior. He is not bad looking, rather short, respectably 
connected, and of a loving disposition. He belongs to 
the profession from which he takes his nom de plume. 

Girsr N&wt, twenty-four, 5ft. 5in., dark-brown eyes, 
pretty, good figure, would like to marry a gentleman who 
is fair, tall, = looking, and in comfortable circum- 
stances. Nell would make a serviceable wife to a loving 
husband. 

A. Z.8., thirty-five, tall, a widow, fair, good figure; a 
clean, hard-working woman who gets her living at needle- 
work. Respondent must be dark, a loving, kind, hard- 
working man, not less than forty or over fifty, and able 
to keep a wife. 

Sissiz A., twenty-two, fair, with large gray eyes full of 
expression, plays and sings well, very domesticated, 
would make a loving but rather jealous wife. Respondent 
must be tall, dark, nice looking, about thirty, fond of 
home, and holding a responsible situation. 

Emma V., nineteen, medium height, dark with large 
hazel eyes, clear complexion, rosy cheeks, very fond of 
pleasure, would make a loving wife. Respondent to be 
rather tall, dark, handsome, with smal) income, and good 
tempered. 

Luex M., twenty-six, 5ft, 3in,, light-brown eyes, rosy 





cheeks, well educated, and the only daughter of a trades. 
man, would like to marry a young man who is short, 
handsome, and not more than twenty-nine ; a tradesman 
preferred, 

Maee1e and May. ‘ Maggie,” twenty-two, 5ft. 3in,» 
light-brown hair, hazel eyes, good tempered and a capita! 
housewife. ‘ May,” twenty-four, 5ft. 5in., light-brown 
hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, and domesticated, 
spondent must be handsome and well off. 

Avyastasia B. H., eighteen, medium height, dark-brown 
hair, blue eyes, good complexion, domesticated and lov- 
ing ; would make a good wife. ndent must be from 
twenty-one to twen ty-six, loving, industrious, and fond 
ofhome. A Catholic preferred. 

E. Q., nineteen, average t, blue eyes, dark curling 
hair, @3 has a goodincome, Respondent must be tall, 
dark, good looking, and not over twenty-eight ; money 
ae oe os an object asa kind, loving, and affectionate 

us' 


Epwarp M. M., twenty- , Sft. 9in., dark hair, blue 
eyes, very fine whiskers and moustache, fond of home, 
and ina good position, wishes to marry a young lady 
about the same age, domesticated, ladylike, and a good 
singer. 

ExizaBErH, nineteen, tall, rather fair, dark hair and 
eyes, loving, domesticated and good tempered. Respon- 
dent must be in the Navy, about twenty-six, handsome, 
so i and good tempered; a native of Yorkshire pre- 
ferred. 


Daxzet M. would like to ang A a little brunette from 
twenty-five to thirty-five, who is loving, domesticated, 
and has a little money; he is thirty-four, rather tall, 
fair, of a quiet disposition, and could keep a wife very 
nicely, ‘ 

issanun, twenty-five, medium height, blue eyes, light- 
brown hair, and the only daughter of a mechanic. Ke- 
spondent must be about y, handsome, and a loving 
yo man, who is fond of chil 3 a musician pre- 
fi ‘ 


Louis, twenty-eight, medium height, dark hair, brown 
eyes, ina ~~ situation, fond of music, and good look- 
ing. Respondent must be handsome, fond of home and 
fae and domesticated; the daughter of a farmer 


pref 

E. E., eighteen, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
good figure, and fond of music dancing- Respondent 
must be tall, dark, handsome, fond of the drama, and in 
secsta® sf & moderate income ; a tradesman in London 


P 
Tavs ir TRIED, twenty-three, tall and dark, in remu- 
nerative business for himself, wishes to hear from an 
mate and intelligent —, lady under twenty. 
with the silly frivoli 


oung ladies of his immediate acquaintance and hopes to 
ind some one who by her conduct and good 
be worthy the confidence of a kind and loving husband, A 
little money, though not at all essential, would be of 
great service to him in his business. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 

Onz tn Earnest is responded to by—“ L, M.,” twenty, 
good looking, lively, domesticated, and able to cook a 
dinner, 

Minsrret by—“ J. A,” twenty-seven, tall, a widower 
with one child, fair, with dark hair, loving, fond of home 
and music. 

Epwarp by—“N. D.,” twenty-five, fair complexion, 
hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, and would do ail that 
she could to make him happy. 

Carry by—‘ Fred,” who answers all her wishes and is 
twenty-five, 5ft- 8in., and in a promising business in the 
West 


£nd, “ 

Sruppine Sart Jack by—** Nellie,” twenty-two, fair, 
with light eyes, possessed of a good temper, and would 
make “ Studding Sail Jack ” a loving, careful wife. 

Buu Hatryarps by—‘K. L.,” a domestic servant, 
twenty, dark hair, not very tall nor pretty, but good 
tem ; is sure she would make * Bill Halyacds " a 

wife. 
r Erxzst by—“ Madonna,” he being an admirer of the 
art she so passionately loves. ‘* Madonna ”’ is twenty- 
three, tall, very handsome, has dark hair and eyes, is 
an accomplished musician, and very fond of making 
home happy. y 

JoserH by—* Agatha T.,” an orphan of a very loving 
disposition. ‘ Agatha” thinks she would suit “Joseph,” 
but is not so old as he wished, being only twenty ; but 
she has been in service six years, and is perfectly able 
to keep a home clean. 

Onty Daueuter by—“*True Blue for Ever,” twenty- 
five, 5ft. 7in., dark complexion, hazel eyes, in the Royal 
Navy, pretty good education, of a loving disposition, 
and thinksthat ‘‘ Only Daughter” would be about the 
right sort for him. 
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